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THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
GIAN MALATESTA’S COUNSEL. 


Wuitst Hawkwood was disposing all things for the garrisoning of 
Hacquemont, he was not without certain doubts and misgivings, as to 
whether it were not wiser to carry Gian Malatesta away, than to leave 
him there with the rest. He liked the man not a whit better than 
he did when they marched out of Calais: but since that time the 
Italian had given no overt cause for complaint; neither had he by 
look, word, or sign betrayed the faintest enmity to Ralph Brakespeare ; 
so there was no real reason, why the two might not safely abide 
together for so short a space. Also, Sir John knew that the Italian’s 
rare expertness in the use of warlike engines—whereof several of rather 
antique make were ranged on the battlements—could ill be spared in 
case of assault. Moreover, it was probable that the sombre, jealous 
nature of the man might take umbrage, if he found himself singled out 
from his comrades as unfitted to be trusted beyond their commander’s 


sight. Besides all this, Hawkwovod had conceived great respect, not 


only for Brakespeare’s thews and sinews, but also for his coolness 
and nerve; so that he could scarce believe in the esquire’s coming to 
harm in any ordinary peril. 
Had the knight wist of the truth, he would have struck off 
Malatesta’s head with his own hand, rather than have left him at 
‘Hacquemont. But, with all his sagacity, he never guessed how, 
during all those long months of inaction, a foul leaven. had been 
fermenting in his little band, till scarce a savour was left of the old 
loyal grain. He never guessed how that subtle traitor had lost.no 
chance of embittering irritation into dislike, and weariness into dis- 
content—inflaming, either by taunt or temptation, the evil passions of 
each in that motley company, whereof scarce half were English-born— 
till, without any concerted plan, nearly the whole were rive for mutiny. 
v. 21 
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At first, probably Gian Malatesta began the work without any definite 
purpose, out of the pure malignity that, makes devils impatient of 
idleness; but for some time past—seeing how the materials moulded 
themselves to his will—he had been looking out for a chance of turning 
them to account, Never once, throughout all his plotting and scheming, 
had he lost sight of Brakespeare: despite all his cunning, there 
was so much of the simple savage in the polished desperado, that he 
would scarce have cared to build up the edifice of his own fortune, 
unless its first stone were red-wet with the blood of his enemy. Over 
such a garrison was Ralph set in charge, on the first occasion of his 
holding single command. 

Without the faintest suspicion of the peril that encompassed him, 
the esquire was graver and more thoughtful than his wont that 
morning. The new sense of responsibility might sufficiently account 
for this; and, as he stood on the eastern battlements watching the 
hindmost of the column disappear, he repeated Hawkwood’s concise 
orders over and over to himself, till he felt sure of not forgetting one 
word. Then, with the different keys of the castle at his belt, he visited 
each lock separately, seeing that all was fast—more especially that of 
a low building running round one side of the outer bailey, in which 
the late garrison were confined after their disarming. In this round 
he was accompanied by Lanyon; who for some time past had 
been specially attached to his person, much in the capacity of a 
batman of modern days. When the inspection was done, and the 
guards properly set, it was full time for the mid-day meal, which was 
prepared in the large lower chamber of the keep; but to this the 
esquire felt in no ways inclined to do justice. Sitting down in his 
place, he ate.a few morsels and drank one cup of wine, and then went 
forth to walk alone on the battlements; never noticing certain dark 
looks, and sullen glances, levelled at him as he went, chiefly from the 
upper end of the board. 

“ See’st thou that ?”—grumbled Martin Stackpole to his neighbour, 
Berchtold of Boppart. ‘His worship can digest no meat eaten in our 
company. I would the Fiend had the filling of his proud stomach. 
Perchance, to-morrow we shall hear him taking a lesson on the lute in 
the bower of those bonny birds, at whom I marked thee casting kites’ 
eyes from thy saddle but now.” 

The beetle-browed giant slacked not the te of his jaws; but 
growled out, betwixt two huge mouthfuls, somewhat that. might be 
either assent or curse, 
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Ralph had certainly intended no slight to his subalterns when he 
quitted them thus abruptly ; but perchance there was more truth in 
Stackpole’s remark than the esquire would have cared to own. The 
instincts of his birth and breeding—repressed by circumstances and 
assoeiation—would assert themselves at times, with or withont reason, 
Just now the strident voices, the coarse mirth, and loud blasphemies of 
the brutal rowtiers, were unutterably distasteful, and the pure, keen air 
refreshed him more than the wine he had drank. So he paced to 
and fro, thinking—if the truth must be told—always of Marguerite de 
Hacquemont. Yet he thought of her, neither with desire of her beauty, 
nor with the slightest hope of winning her favour; but only with a 
longing to cast himself at her feet, till he should obtain forgiveness 
for the great sorrow he had brought upon her—even as he would have 
craved absolution of a priest for some grave, unshriven sin. It was 
the very first touch of pure romance in Ralph Brakespeare’s life, and 
the very last that marked it for many a day. 

He pursued his solitary walk till the sun was getting low: then 
he turned into the keep again—hearing, but not heeding; voices within 
the closed doors of the hall—and mounted into the presence-chamber, 
where he found Lanyon busily engaged in polishing such heavier 
pieces of armour as the esquire had chosen to lay aside. _ 

After the interchange of a very few words, Ralph sat down in the 
embrasure of a window looking over the valley of the Dordogne, 
and fell a-musing once more. His reverie was broken by a voice 
speaking close to his shoulder. | © 

“A fair prospect, sir esquire’’-—the Lord of Hacquemont said. ‘TI, 
at least, have never wearied thereof, though I have looked on it nigh 
threescore years; and Alix, my dame, loved it well, and sat often 
there till her last sickness waxed sore. That parting was our first 
real sorrow; and since then, nought has. gone aright here. Better 
had it been for me to have died with younger men at Cregy, than 
in a chance mellay to have come by such a hurt, as hath turned me into 
a heavy burden, instead of a prop and defence to mine house. And 
better had it been for Marguerite, my firstborn, to have offered her 
virginity to God at St. Ursula’s altar, than have plighted her faith to 
the Vicompte de Chastelnaye; albeit. my heart was proud enough the 
day I blessed their betrothal. For knight more perfect never.rode out 
of Limousin; and many notable exploits he wrought before he came 
to mischance. From a mere youth and ordinary man-at-arms—so 
his esquire averred—gat he his death-wound; but this have I never 
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wholly credited; no common lance, I warrant it, would have held his 
own against poor Lois in fair career. But I know not why I trouble 
you with such matters: rather should I inquire if ye have found 
sufficient for your needs below? There is no lack of wine in the 
cellars, and old Réné tells me the larder is indifferently well stored.” 

Brakespeare had doffed his barret-cap on rising, and stood before 
the speaker as he would have stood in presence of his King. Only 
with an effort he constrained himself to answer calmly: for the 
castellan’s last words chimed in unhappily with his own musings. 

“T thank your good lordship; there is abundance of all things, and 
to spare. Rather doth it befit me to ask, if you and those noble 
demoiselles lack aught that, within the bounds of my duty, may be 
supplied ? Well I trust that your confinement will be brief; and that 
on the fourth day, at latest, ye will be lightened of our burdensome 
presence. “Twill go hard, but Sir Walter Breckenridge will find 
some fortalice easier to hold than Hacquemont--fair castle though 
it be.” 

The castellan smiled gravely. 

“We are right well ministered to by Réné, mine ancient 
esquire, and Gilles, my servitor, who, though scarce less infirm 
than mine own self, am apt enough at such duty. Nay, gentle 
sir, I must not have you underrate my poor dwelling. There 
are stronger fortresses, pardie: yet, duly victualled and garri- 
soned, it might withstand a tough siege, even of these new-fangled 
bombards. “Tis a quaint old house, too, full of quips and cranks in 
builders’ work. See, now, I will show you one device: it was con- 
trived, doubtless, by some austere ancestor of mine, wishful to check 
his retainers’ mirth if it waxed too wild below.” 

Speaking thus, the baron pressed the point of his staff on the corner 
of a large square stone in the centre of the presence-chamber, till 
half its breadth stood up above the floor; revealing an aperture wide 
enough to admit a broad pair of shoulders. 

“Stoop down”’-—the castellan said, lowering his tone. ‘“’Tis 
somewhat dark now in the hall helow, so you will see but dimly. 
But, if any be talking there, you will hear each whisper, not less dis- 
tinctly than if you stood by the speaker’s shoulder.” 

More out of courtesy than curiosity, the esq. ire did as he was 
bidden. But, before his face had been bent down three seconds, it 
grew rigid and stern; with a backward gesture of his hand to 
enforce silence, he began to listen eagerly. 'This is what he heard. 
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“Thy counsel savours of the laggard, if not of the craven, Martin 
Stackpole; nay, pluck not at thy dagger-hilt—I am not so easily 
frighted as the fat vintner ot Bordeaux—but listen. Wherefore 
should we delay till midnight what may as well be done four hours 
sooner ; and when we can work our pleasure with the strong hand, what 
cause is there to dally? If thou fearest to trust thy carcase within 
sword’s length of Ralph Brakespeare awake, knowest thou when to 
find him sleeping on this, his first night of command? And to 
satisfy thy prudence, shall we sit with our hands folded through the 
long night-watch, with such plunder and Jiesse near ?” 

The soft, musical accents contrasted strangely with the voice 
that broke in, deep and hoarse as the distant bellow of a 
chafed bull. 

“By the beards of the Three Kings, thou hast right, Johann. 
‘Sweetest bread is quickest baked,’ saith our proverb: I am for 
setting about this gear instantly. Hagel, I am waxing meek as a 
novice for want of a real wild bout. And wine and woman’s 
lips have never so keen a relish, as when men taste them after blood.” 

“Spoken like Sér Petronius, of unsaintly memory”—Malatesta 
answered. ‘‘ Nevertheless, be not over hasty, my Rhineland Goliath. 
Bethink thee, that after we have dealt with the esquire, and other: one 
or two English mastiffs, there will be a door—mayhap a strong one— 
to pass ere we come at the girls and the gold; and oak and 
iron are not as parchment and glass, even though arms puissant 
as thine wield lever like a weaver’s beam. If those above have 
time to hang out signal of distress from the keep, and there 
be daylight for the country folk to see it, rescne may arise from 
one quarter or another, and each man may be called to the walls. ere 
dawn. Thou would’st not have our first free orgie troubled, I trow. 
Moreover, all our fellows are not so ripe as thee, and me, and honest 
Martin here ; and they will work the best when their veins are fullest : 
trust me, they shall not lack the spur, if that same can be found in 
right Gascon wine; after supper, when they have well drunken, I 
will expound unto them our plan after my poor fashion, and we will to 
business instantly, Till then, let each go his own way soberly ; it is 
not needful that we three be seen together.” 

“‘ He speaks well, Berchtold ’’—another voice said. ‘ We had best 
be guided by him; he hath twice our brains.” 

So the converse was broken off ; and in a few seconds more the hall 
was empty. 
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Ralph Brakespeare rose to his feet, with a face perfectly calm, but 
very set and pale, like that of one who has inhaled some noxious 
vapour. Taking no note of Lanyon, who approached with open mouth 
and eyes, he drew the castellan somewhat apart ; and told him briefly 
of the plot hatching below. 

Philippe de Hacquemont’s courage had ever been unquestioned ; and 
in contempt of peril, whilst he was able to encounter it, he was sur- 
passed by none of his peers: yet he shook as in an ague fit as he 
listened. 

“ My poor girls’ he groaned at last. “Is there no mercy then in 
heaven, for creatures as pure as its own saints? I vow to Saint 
Ursula——” 

“Your pardon, my lord ”—Ralph interrupted, plucking him by the 
sleeve. ‘We have scant time for counsel, but time enow for prayers. 
Ye spake anon of the builder’s tricks in this castle. Know ye of any 
whereby man—or better, man and horse—might issue unmarked by 
any within, till they were fairly beyond the ditch ?” 

All the martial instincts of the castellan’s nature came back at the 
direct question ; he drew himself together like an ancient war-horse 
at sound of trumpet. 

“Of a surety there is such”—he said. “In the third stall of the 
great stable—counting from the right—there is a secret panel, behind 
which lies a souwterrain, leading under the castle ditch, and opening at a 
postern hid in the thickest brushwood, half way down the slope, 
through which a destrier fully caparisoned may pass. Réné, alone, of 
all mine household, knows the trick of the spring ; and, by God’s mercy, 
he is in attendance here.” 

“Tt is, indeed, a blessed chance’”— Ralph answered, 
Then he beckoned Lanyon to his side. 

“Hark thee hither, Will; and strive to comprehend what thou 
hearest, for I may expound snngplt at length. We are in shrewd 
strait: yon Italian devil hath tampered with our band till—of all I 
thought true men the morning—I can surely reckon on none save thee. 
It is their purpose this night to break in here, to plunder, and ravish, 
and slay. There is a secret issue from the castle; but the noble demoi- 
selles I dare not send forth, even under darkness, lest some loiterer, 
espying them pass through the court-yard, should give the alarm, and 
so we and they be set upon at a vantage below. While the door stands 
yonder they are safe; and, whilst I live, none shall lay hands thereon : 
the stair is narrow, so that two mounting abreast, can scarce wield 
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their weapons; and a strong man, fully armed, might hold the plat- 
form for a good while against a score. This have I devised. The 
guards will soon be changed: thou wilt be posted on the north bat- 
tlements, to which there is access close to the main stable, After 
seven of the clock, when the rest are set down to supper, Réné—this 
good lord’s esquire—will come to thee wearing my barret-eap and 
mantle; he is great of stature, and the masking may pass in the un- 
certain light: he will unlock the stable, and show thee the outlet. 
I mind not what beast stands in a certain stall—God send he be strong 
and speedy ; for he may not be changed now without suspicion, nor 
then without noise, which thou must needs avoid. When thou hast 
gained the eastward road, ride—I say not as for thy life, but as to 
save thy soul—till thou come to where Sir John Hawkwood is camped : 
tell him how we are be-stead. The road thou canst not miss; for 
with such a moon as will be shining then, a boy might track four 
hundred hoof: prints. Under God’s mercy, I have good hope thou wilt 
bring us aid in time. But if otherwise——” — 

He crossed himself, lifting his barret-cap from his brow— 

“____Then may He assoilzie us all this night, both innocents and sin- 
ners. What ails thee, man?” he went on, angrily. “ Have thy fool’s 
wits gone wool-gathering, that thou starest on me with such lack- 
lustre eyes?” 

The archer’s face, indeed, was a picture of sullen bewilderment. 

“Fool, indeed”—he said, huskily; clutching his brawny;throat as 
though something choked him. “Ay! and I deserve harder names 
than that, messire, for following faithfully all these years one who 
sends me forth with a whole skin, whilst he tarries behind to die. 


For, naught can save ye ba a miracle, I wot: and such are not. 


wrought for landless esquires.” 

Instead of being touched by his follower’s devotion, Ralph's face 
darkened menacingly. 

“‘ T was wrong, then, it seems, in reckoning on thee ? It is well. Then 
Réné shall bear my message, though he seems scarce able for the saddle. 
But, hearken—when the fray begins, shift for thyself as thou wilt: 
by the most Holy Rood, thou standest not with me. I had as lieve 
have traitor at my back as mutineer.” 

He stopped suddenly, his whole manner changing. 

“Nay, nay, I was over hasty: thine is but a passing humonr- 
fit, and now thou art mine own honest comrade and king’s true 


‘soldier again. Vex thyself no farther”—the archer had cast 
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himself on his knees, burying his face in the hand that Brake- 
speare resigned to him for awhile,—“ but do my bidding heedfully. 
Should evil befall us here, commend me to Sir John Hawkwood ; and 
tell him that, being in sore perplexity, I acted, according to my 
poor judgment, as beseemed his honour and mine own; and that well 
I trust he will never rest till each drop of our blood be avenged. Now 
stand thou apart: thou goest forth with me anon when I place the 
guard.” 

Then Ralph turned to the castellan; who stood by, forgetting his 
own grievous anxieties, in genuine admiration of the marvellous 
coolness with which the other met and mastered the situation that had 
well-nigh paralyzed his own energies. 

“ Fair lord ’’—he said—“ if I have not spoken of bidding your own 
retainers fight in your defence, it is not that I mistrust their faith or 
courage. But for the most part.they are somewhat aged and war- 
worn ; 80, in the front of such as we must mell with to-night, they 
would be as straw before flame: moreover, weapons and harness could 
hardly be conveyed to them without giving the alarm ; and if half-armed, 
they must needs be slaughtered like sheep in the shambles. And now 
it is full time we went about our several tasks ; and yours—as well I 
wot—is far heavier than mine. It beseems not one of my years to give 
counsel to your wisdom ; yet one word I must needs say. . For the Holy 
Virgin’s sake, do nothing rashly. Allis not lost when I am down; and, 
when ye least expect it, rescue may be near: there is hope so long as 
one plank holds fast betwixt you and these ravishers. But, if they 
be come to the last door, and, looking from the watch-tower ye 
can discern no sign of help, then, by my mother’s honour, sooner 


‘would I strike my dagger into the bosom of each noble demoiselle— 


ay, or cast her with mine own hands from the battlements—than see 
them fall alive into Gian Malatesta’s power.” 

Each syllable struck on the father’s heart like a knell; but his 
first weakness was past, and he answered steadfastly enough, grasping 
the esquire’s hand in both his own. 

“ Well hast thou spoken, and wisely. Woe is me, that I can aid 
thee no more than if I were a bed-ridden beldame; yet, if I may no 
longer sway estoc, I can still wield miséricorde, and it shall do my 
children the last good office. Would to God, there had been a son 
born to mine house like unto thee. Wilt thou not tell me the name of 
him who this night proffers his life more readily for strangers, and 
cnemics to boot, than many would do for their nearest of kin ?”’ 
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“Ralph Brakespeare”—was the careless answer. “ It is of no great 
repute as yet, and mayhap never will be: but, for such work as we 
have to do to-night, it may serve as well as a better. And now, my 
lord, I crave your leave to depart. When I knock thrice on the door 


at the stairhead, let Réné, I pray you, descend: he shall fasten the 


last pieces of my heavy armour, ere I send him forth. So, for the 
present, I bid you farewell; and may the saints send us good 
deliverance !” 

With another cordial hand-pressure, they parted; and Ralph, 
attended by Lanyon, went forth on his round of duty. Several times 
during his progress he could not help glancing curiously at certain 
faces; with a hope of some signs of friendly intelligence, whereby 
he might have guessed that such an one would fain hare warned 
him of the plot. But none such could he discover; only one 
man gave him a gruff “good-night:” this was a burly Northum- 
brian—Miles Swinburne by name—who was posted at the barbican. 
But Ralph thought within himself that, even if this were not another 
traitor, he could help but little, and forebore questioning him. 
Passing through the courtyard on his return—it was now almost 
dark—he encountered Gian Malatesta. 

“T will pray you to take my place at supper to-night”—Brakespeare 
said—“ for Iam strangely heavy and ill at ease, and have more mind 
for sleep than meat or drink; also, to go the rounds heedfully an 
hour before midnight, waking me only if there be cause for alarm. I 
will to my pallet now, which is laid in the presence-chamber.” 

All Ralph’s rare self-command was needed, to enable him to listen 
patiently to the Italian’s courteous condolences, and smooth assurances 
that all duty should be exactly performed; but he went his way with- 
out betraying himself. 

By seven of the clock all who were not on guard were sct down to 
a board plenteously spread, studded all over with tall brocs of wine, 


that needed only to be’plenished from a cask standing hard by. © 


Though almost every man there knew that black dceds were to be 
wrought that night, never an one ate or drank with appetite less 
keen, and the mirth soon waxed furious. Hearing this, Brakespeare 
delayed no longer to give the appointed signal. 

The Lord of Hacquemont came down instantly, followed by his 
esquire, the latter bearing lantern, flint, and steel; and _ silently 
the two aided Brakespeare to don the last pieces of his armour. Ina 
cautious whisper Réné received his last instructions—he was to tarry 
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at the outer postern till the rescue arrived: then, putting on the 
disguise aforementioned, the old man stole down the turret stair, 
and passed into the courtyard unobserved. For several minutes 
the other two listened; holding their breath till they knew of a 
certainty that Réné and Lanyon must be safe within the stable, when, 
in mute thanksgiving, their eyes met. 7 

Then Brakespeare—fully accoutred but for his helmet—knelt 
reverently before the castellan. In the dim light of the mortier they 
made a very striking group: such pictures have been painted of the 
Eve of Knighthood, when the neophyte takes leave of his sire before 
his first vigil in arms. 

“Fair lord”—the Englishman said—“ whether we shall meet again, 
lieth in God’s hand. Lo! here I crave of you your blessing; and, if 
mine hand hath unwittingly done to death aforetime any dear friend 
or kinsman of yours, whether we live or die, let there be no enmity 
betwixt us henceforth for ever.” 

Only Heaven heard the low solemn whisper that passed Philippe de 
Haequemont’s lips as he bent forward, laying both hands on the 
other’s shoulders; but Ralph felt two big heavy tears, such as are 
wrung only from the agony of age, drip on his upturned brow. The 
next instant the castellan had turned abruptly away, as if afraid to 
trust himself longer, and Ralph was alone in the presence-chamber, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AGAINST ODDS. 


Bracing his bascinet carefully on, but keeping the vizor up, Brake- 
speare betook himself to his post of watch. Certain channels were so 
cunningly pierced in the great stone rose, which formed the centre- 
point of the groined ceiling of the hall, that the minutest feature of 
the scene below—lighted as it was by several torches—was as easy 
to distinguish as the faintest sound. 

Every man at the long board was fully armed after his own fashion, 
save that some had laid their headpieces aside; and the carouse 
went on, without stint or stay, with a discordant hubbub of talk, 
broken by bursts of coarse laughter; whilst each evil face grew eviller 
to look upon, as it waxed flushed and swollen with drink. The feast 
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was far into its second hour; and Ralph, grown weary of constant 
espial, only vouchsafed occasional glances below ; when Gian Malatesta 
—sitting in the place of honour betwixt Martin Stackpole and 
Berchtold, the German—thought the ripe season had come. So, 
smiting on the table with a flagon to still the uproar, he spake some- 
what as follows :— 

“Gentle my comrades all; well I deem that to none here present 
my words will seem strange ; for none here but hath cause to quarrel 
with the fashion in which matters have been ruled of late, and desires 
to see them amended. Here are four years wasted, wherein we have 
been forced to live on the bare pittance of our pay ; reaping none of 


_ those profits and privileges that men of our merit may fairly look for, 


when carrying on warfare in an alien country. Whether the knight 
we follow lacks the courage, or the wit, to lead his company aright, 
matters but little; Iam aweary of his service; and so, I wot, are ye 
all. And is it not enough to endure his discipline, without brooking 
the insolence of his favourite, who lords it over us worse than his 
master? Did he not report Martin Stackpole here, for drawing 
dagger in pure sport on a rascally taverner; and honest Berchtold, 
for making rough love to a serving wench, till the knight chid sharply— 
ay, and threatened with the bastonnade—gallants better born than he or 
his beggarly esquire? Yet do we deserve all this—yea, that the 
veriest drudge should laugh us to scorn—if we let slip the chance that 
Fortune hath given us to-night of making ourselves amends. Besides 
plate, jewels, and apparel, there is coin enow hoarded in this castle, I 
will be sworn, to make every man of us rich; for the wine, ye your- 
selves can speak; and are not the faces that looked ‘forth on us this 
morning—to say naught of bower-women and handmaidens—fair 
enough to furnish forth an orgie? When we have wrought our pleasnre 
here, we need but to set forth with our booty, and find safety in 
a short day’s ride; within that distance, as I have certain knowledge, 
bides stout John Bacon, with a puissant armament. If they have a 
captain to their mind, what matters it under what King free-lances 
serve? For the hoards I spake of, fear not that we find them: if 
the baron himself be stubborn, some of his household will prove more 
manageable ; for I have persuasions that would make the dumb to 
speak. Now, if any of you think that ye owe aught to the brain that. 
hath planned all this gay pastime, grant me, I pray you, the first 
wooing of the pale girl who stood at the window alone. She is less 
buxom than her sisters, I trow; nathless, she suits my fancy.” 


| 
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The smooth, round periods tickled their cars, even as some new, 
delicate flavour might have tickled their palates; they shouted up- 
roarious applause, as they swore, with grisly oaths, that he should have 
his will; and drank, with hideous jests, to the betrothal. And the 
listener above felt a hot tingling through the marrow of his bones; 
whilst the tough sinews and knotted muscles of his right arm, 
on which he leant, swelled out as though they would have burst 
the mail. 

“Ten thousand thanks’’—the Italian went on, bowing low in mock 
deference. “I am emboldened by your bounty to ask yet another 
grace. In dealing with Ralph Brakespeare, aim, I pray you, at dis- 
abling him ; but spare his life, if it be possible. Lo! here I promise 
all my share of the coined money, to whoso shall deliver him alive into 
mine hands.” 

A derisive murmur ran round the table; and Stackpole said, 
grufiily— 3 

“Hath Sathanas turned saint, that Malatesta preaches mercy ?” 

The other laughed a little low laugh, as sweet as silver; whilst he 
sleeked his glossy moustache with his white fingers—he had drawn 
off his steel gloves when he sat down. 

“TImpute not such virtue to a sinner like me, camarado mio: I 
would not have him live; but I would see him die leisurely—after mine 
own fashion—and not till I have mocked my fill.” 

The unearthly malignity of the words struck even the drunken 
ruffians who heard them with a kind of disgust; and there was a pause, 
while each looked rather blankly on his fellow. 

And all the while, right over the bandit’s head, there lowered 
down on him a face, feller and fiercer than his own—the face of the 
man he doomed. 

The silence was broken by Berchtold’s hoarse, bellowing tones. 

**We might have known thee better, Johann, Hagel! an’ that be 
all, we may suit thy fancy even here. If once I get within arm’s 
length of the younker, I will bear him where thou wilt, with no 
more harm than a rough squeeze. See thou shrink not from thy 
bargain.” 

See thou’claim it’’—Malatesta answered, gibingly. Puissant is 
thy hug, my bear of Boppart ; but never yet hast thou grappled with 
so tough amorsel of man’s flesh. Now ‘tis time we were at work. IfI 
break our revel, my jovial mates, ’tis but that we may fall to later with 
a heartier good will. There are two must be dealt with, ere we come 
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to the esquire: Lanyon on the north battlements, and yon other in the 
barbican. Who will charge himself with these small matters? Let 
two go on either errand, though one might suffice; for a mace-blow 
from behind will settle all quickly.” 

Before any could reply, Ralph had risen to his fect. Not even in 
that moment of supreme peril had he ever a thought of leaving to his 
fate, unwarned, the one honest man in that nest of traitors: he only 
now repented himself, of not having trusted him more entirely. He 
moved swiftly to the window looking towards the barbican, and _ 
stern voice clave the still night air startlingly— 

“Swinburne! Miles Swinburne! There is treachery, and I can- 
not aid thee. Cast thyself into the moat, and flee: ’tis thy last chance 
for life.” 

There was uproar amongst the bandits below, as if an enemy had 
broken ixi unawares ; and all, catching up their weapons, streamed pell- 
mell into the courtyard. And the trembling girls above clustered 
closer round the crucifix-foot, with smothered screams and moans; and 
Marguerite de Hacquemont’s pale face waxed whiter yet; whilst her 
father, after a few muttered words of encouragement, and a whisper to 
an ancient servitor, went down to his post just within the door. And 
Ralph Brakespeare, as he pushed the raised flagstone back to its place 
in the flooring with his heel, locked his vizor deliberately, and mounted 
the platform of the stair ; carrying with him the lighted mortier, which 
he fixed in a nook in the wall. Then, after crossing himself thrice 
devoutly, he waited patiently for what shouid ensue; with his great 
épée @armes drawn, and his mace laid ready to his hand: he would 
cumber himself with no shield. 

For some minutes the turmoil went on below. What had happened 
in the barbican Ralph could not divine; but, from certain cries of 
wrath and disappointment, he guessed that Lanyon’s escape had been 
discovered. Soon they all came trooping back again, and feet clattered 
through the presence-chamber ; and the next instant, the narrow stair 
was thronged with armed men, some of the rearmost bearing torches. 

Right in front of the rush was Berchtold of Boppart—his coarse fea- 
tures a-blaze with drink, and distorted with passion—swaying a massive 
iron lever, such as was used for bending trebuchets ; whilst a savage grin 
on his thick lips made the whole expression of his face rather bestial 
than human. He came on recklessly, with lowered head ; intending to 
drop his crowbar, and grapple. But, the instant he was within fair 
distance, Ralph’s heavy blade came down on the left side of the giant's 
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gorget; griding sheer through plate, and mail, and bone, till it bit 
deep into the right shoulder; so that the huge corpse fell back almost 
headless amongst the startled crowd. Startled—for, though every man 
there had taken and given good store of hard blows, none had ever 
looked on so stark a sword-stroke. 

During the slight confusion that ensued, and whilst those in front 
were freeing themselves of their ghastly cnmbrance, Brakespeare’s 
voice was heard. He had no hope of its being listened to: but he knew 
that every minute was worth a diamond ; and was too cool to throw the 
slightest chance away. 

“ Hearken”—he said—“ all ye, whom I thought true and loyal men 
this morning. Ye may yet scape the gallows, an’ ye will be guided by 
me. I know the arch-traitors among ye: one hath paid forfeit 
already. If ye now retire, and presently deliver bound into mine 
hands, Gian Malatesta and Martin Stackpole, I will engage, on Sir 
John Hawkwood’s behalf, that the rest of ye shall be free to go and 
seek other service where ye will. Otherwise——”’ 

Over the roar of derision that resounded through the vaulted 
staircase, could be distinguished the Italian’s silvery tones. Yet not he, 
but another, thrust his way to the front, sword in hand. Then Ralph 
Brakespeare laughed, in his turn, loud and scornfully— 

“Ha! honest Martin. Art thou, too, so greedy of thy Judas 
wages?” And the combat began. 

The issue seemed at first very doubtful :. Stackpole was strong and 
subtle of frame, and noted for skill with his weapon; he was 
clad, too, in harness of proof, and held his own gallantly, despite 
the disadvantage of ground. But Ralph had reason good for pro- 
tracting the struggle; and it might have lasted longer, had he not 
feared straining his muscles by over-long sword-play. At length 
his arm appeared to sink wearily; deluded by the feint, the other 
lounged with all his might at the weakest point in his adversary’s 
harness—the upper rim of the throat-piece; a swift motion of 
Brakespeare’s head caused the thrust to glance aside ; the next instant 
a hoarse yell woke up the echoes, and Stackpole fell back, pierced 
through eye and brain through the bars of his vizor. 

For very shame, Gian Malatesta could no longer forbear coming to 
the front. It was not exactly cowardice that had hitherto kept him 
in the background; but he ever liked to see others doing his work ; 
moreover, the superstition before alluded to, made him disinclined to 
pit himself single-handed against the esquire. Now no choice was 
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left him; so, spurning aside the corpse of his comrade, still quivering 
in the death pang, he planted himself fairly before his enemy. 

“ Corpo di Venere !"—the Italian said, in a slow, suppressed tone, 
“So we two must play out the play, that yonder bungler began: 
Thou art at thy old knight-errant’s trade; only, flying at higher game 
than when thou didst buckler the tymbestere. “Tis my turn now. 
I play not my life against thine: if, after essaying thee, I prevail not, 
we will ply arbalest, till thou fallest down there maimed—not slain 
outright. Die thou shalt not, till—bound hand and foot—thow hast seen 
how Gian Malatesta can love, and felt how he can hate.” - 

Lest it should seem unnatural, that in such a crisis there should 
be dallying with words, it should be remembered that—if the chronicles 
of the time speak sooth—men, even in the hottest engagements, found 
leisure to make orations worthy of being recorded. And, furthermore, 
up to a much later period, the Italians were specially prone to prelude 
their duels with similar taunts ; either intending to envenom their own 
wrath, or to goad their adversaries into rashness. If, for the very 
first time since the peril began, Brakespeare’s voice shook a little, it 
surely was not with fear. 

“ Sér Malatesta”—he said—“ for one thing do I render thanks to 
God: whether I die or live, this night earth must nveds be rid of thee. 
What niled thy curtal-axe, that it struck not home on Calais cause- 
way? Now, with murder, and ravishment, and cogging of dice, thou 
hast wellnigh done ; for the Devil himself, whom thou servest, will not 
pluck thee out of Hawkwood’s hands. As I hope for Heaven’s mercy, 
so do I believe, within short space, that glib tongue of thine will be 
raven’s food.” 

Such an involuntary shiver ran through Malatesta’s veins, as men 
are said to feel when others walk over their graves; but he braced 
himself with an effort; and, muttering a curse on his own folly, at- 


‘tacked Ralph fiercely. 


Once again the combat was obstinately protracted ; for, if Stackpole 
were a skilful swordsman, Malatesta was a perfect master of his 
weapon, and came fresh to its use; whilst Ralph—though in stature 
and strength he had decided advantage—was beginning to feel tho 
long strain on his sword-arm. Conscious of this, the esquire deter- 
mined to risk somewhat to rid himself speedily of his most dangerous 
foe; so, watching his opportunity, he brought his great épée d’armes 


‘down, with a swing that must have carried all before it. But the 


lithe Italian dived down; avoiding the blow so that it swept harm- 
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lessly over his shoulder; and the blade, striking full on the stone 
pillar of the stairway, shivered nearly to the hilt. With a shrill cry 
of triumph, Malatesta sprang up to press his advantage; but whilst 
the cry was still on his lips, the truncheon of steel, hurled with 
Brakespeare’s full force, struck him betwixt the brows ; and, losing his 
footing, he staggered back, stunned and bleeding, into the arms of his 
followers. 

Again the crowd swayed to and fro, discomfited ; whilst the dusky, 
red glare of the torche3 cast weird effects of light and shade on the 
rugged faces working with rage and fear; on the corpses wallowing 
in their blood; and on the single figure that towered still in its pride 
of place—erect, unwounded, victorious. Some called for arbalests ; 
others—these of the rearmost—cried shame, on a score being held 
at bay by one; bidding their fellows in front “ Make in,” and drag 
their enemy down by shecr force of numbers. But none cared to 
trust himself fairly within the sweep of the ponderous mace that 
Brakespeare brandished, lightly as a riding wand: moreover, whilst 
the Italian was down, the assailants lacked a leader. 

After awhile there was a stir in the heart of the throng. Gian 
Malatesta had recovered his feet, and his senses too: for, evidently in 
obedience to his order, two men-at-arms advanced abreast, and 
engaged Brakespeare, thrusting and foining with their long swords; 
more, it seemed, with purpose of wearying, than of scriously harm- 
ing him; since neither of them attempted to close. With no great 
exertion of strength or skill, the esquire parried the double assault ; 
catching the blades on the head or steel handle of his mace, or dashing 
them aside with a dexterous moulinet. But thus his attention was, 
perforce, entirely engaged; and he never dreamed of fresh danger, till 
he felt a sharp pang, and a hot gush of blood down the under part of 
the thigh, where cuir bouilli replaced the upper plates of the cuissard. 

That felon stroke came from no other than Malatesta. Creeping 
up, unobserved, behind his fellows, he had levelled a sidelong thrust, with 
a short, sharp-bladed spear, by which his foe must certainly have been 
hamstrung, had not a sudden forward movement of Brakespeare’s left 
knee caused the steel to strike some inches above where it was aimed ; 
so that, instead of severing the tendon, it only sank deep into the brawn 
of the thigh: nevertheless, the hurt was verysore. The Italian knew 
this as he withdrew the reeking weapon, crying, exultingly, ‘ Toccato !’” 

And Ralph Brakespeare knew it too, as groaning—not in bodily 
pain, but in bitterness of heart—he leant heavily against the door at 
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his back. He knew that it could be only a question of mo- 
ments now; that mere loss of blood would soon render him weaker 

_ than the weakest of the frail things he had tried to defend; 
and that rescue would, after all, come too late. It-was not that he — 
shrank from’ death—that he had been ready to meet any day these 
eight years past—but it may be he thought it hard to die just now, 
after achieving a feat of arms that must needs have made him famous, ~ 
had other witnesses been left thereof besides the corpses yonder: 

| keenest regret of all—the good fight had been fought utterly in 
vain. 

| From his post within side the door, Philippe de Hacquemont heard 

the groan, and guessed that no light cause had drawn it forth.: His 

voice was hollow and fall of anguish, as it sounded close to Ralph’s 

ear. 

“ Ah! woe is me, my son; art thou sped? Then am I too long 
here; for I have black work to do above. . Fare thee well. May God 
receive our souls, and requite thee in heaven !” 

Hastily Ralph made answer; turning his head aside, so that only 
the castellan should hear. 

“Nay, my lord, be not over hasty. I am sore hurt; but not so sore 
but that I can strike another good blow yet; and help may be nearer 
than we wot of.” 

He spoke quite calmly; yet, each moment, he was esealdtalead | 
and more by that sombre fury, which made the old Bersekyr never 
more dangerous than when they had gotten their death-wound it 
braced his slackened sinews, coursing hotly through his veins, and 
driving the sick faintness before it; his fingers griped the mace 
handle, as though they would have sunk into the steel; and he 
gathered himself together for one last plunge into the midst of the. 
assassins, who still stood aloof, though their work was more than 
half done. But first he would have one draught of air, albeit, 
it was heavy with the smoke of torches and the foul reek of blood: 
so he cast back his vizor. Passion, even more than exhaustion, had . 
made his face deathly pale; and it was marked, withal, with such a : 
terrible menace, that those who stood nearest shrank back appalled; — 
even as they might have shrunk from one of those armed spectres of | 
which ancient legends tell. | 

At that very instant, when Brakespeare’s right foot was planted 
forward for the spring, there rang out from above a long shriek; . 
such an one as, whether it spring from overwhelming joy or crushing | 

v. | 
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sorrow, can only issue once in a lifetime from any woman’s lips; and 
then, near and clear, a sound familiar to both assailants and assailed, 
each second waxing nearer and clearer—the war-note of John Hawk- 
wood’s trumpet. 

_ There was tumult and uproar on the narrow stair, as the assailants 
crushed and trampled on each other in eagerness to flee; bearing in 
the midst of them Gian Malatesta, who struggled furiously to get clear, 
that he might deal one finishing stroke on his enemy, well nigh helpless 
now; for a strong reaction unstrung Ralph’s limbs once more, and 
he sank back half swooning. As the bandits issued into the outer air, 
a column of armed men streamed out of the stable-door into the moon- 
light; at the head of whom came a knight, with his vizor up, bearing 
in his hand a sheathed sword. And a voice, steady and passionless, as 
though it had commanded some ordinary martial exercise, spoke. 

“Hew me down all that carrion: but Gian Malatesta—him with 
the bright Milan helmet—I charge ye bring to me alive.” 

It was rather an execution than a combat; for the conscience- 
stricken mutineers made scarce a semblance of defence: only the 
Italian fought like a wolf, till he was borne to the ground, and 
bound securely with a halter. Hawkwood stayed not to watch the 
performance of his order; but passed straight into the keep, and 
on throngh the presence-chamber, picking up a torch that a mutineer 
had cast away; and so, up the steps slippery with blood, till he came 
to the door athwart which Brakespeare lay in his swoon, as though 
he would have guarded the threshold to the last. Almost at the same 
instant it was opened from within by the old castellan. The knight 
smote his breast with his gauntletted hand, till the corslet rang again. 

“T have sinned more grievously than I wist of; else, had I been 
spared the shame of coming thus late.” 

And stooping, he lifted on his knee the white set face, gazing down 
on it with real remorse on his own. But Philippe de Hacquemont— 
who, since he became disabled for arms, had beguiled his leisure by 
study of chirurgery, till he acquired no mean skill therein—was better 
able to distinguish betwixt swoon and death. 

“Nay, my lord’”—he said—“ things are not come to such a pass. 
He spake to me right stoutly some few minutes agone. If he,have no 
worse hurt than yon thigh-wound; by God’s grace, he shall do well 
yet. Bind your sword-belt, I pray you, as tightly as you may above 


_ the wound whilst I loosen his gorget, and cause him to breathe this 


essence. See you, now’—he went on, after a pause—“the blood is 
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staunching fast, and his lips are no longer so wan. Have him borne, 


so soon as may be, to our chamber above: there he shall be tended 
as if he were my firstborn son. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BREATHING TIME. 


Layyon, being on all subjects a man of one idea, was singularly so on. 


the point of duty. Albeit not less anxious than Hawkwood himself, 
concerning Brakespeare’s well or ill-faring, it never occurred to him 
to look after his master above, whilst there was work for him to do 
below. So he cast himself into the mellay with a will, laying about 
him lustily: he it was, indeed, who actually pinioned Malatesta, and 
held him down till halters were brought. The Italian gnashed his 
teeth once, when he saw who it was that thus roughly entreated -him ; 

but spake never a word. After a while Hawkwood came down, and 
bade Lanyon take three or four with him, who should bear the esquire 
to the upper chamber of the keep, and cleanse away the traces of 
combat. Then he beckoned to those who held Malatesta to draw 
near. 

The fastenings of the Italian’s helmet had burst in the struggle ; 
and, as he stood bareheaded before his judge, the full moonbeams 
lighted up the statuesque beauty of his features, already subsiding 
after the storm of passion into their cynical languor. He knew 
very well that his doom was sealed: it would have been less idle to 
look for water in a roadside flint, than for mercy in Hawkwood’s face, 
even before his low bitter tones broke the stillness. 

“Gian Malatesta, with what black unshriven sins thy miserable 
soul hath been laden afore-time, I care not to inquire. One thing I 
know: of every drop of the blood shed here this night, thou art 
guilty, in God’s sight and mine. Never an one of these——” he 
glanced at the corpses strewn around, some scarcely still after the death 
convulsion—“ would have had wit to devise, what was easy enow to thy 
devil’s brain. Dullard and wittol am I, to have been hoodwinked by 
thee thus long. Better had I mixed poison in their every morning 
draught for those poor knaves, than have trusted thee in their com- 
pany. But I waste words on thee; thou didst set thy life wittingly 


on this last hazard, and, having lost, shalt pay speedily. Nevertheless, 
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I may not, as Christian knight, slay soul as well as body. There is a 
priest, doubtless, within summons ; and for shrift, thou shalt have one 
hour’s grace.” 

The Italian laughed out insolently. 

“T thank your saintly worship; of such grace will I none. 


_ Even He of Avignon, though they say he holds the keys of heaven 


- and hell, would scarce absolve me if I made confession fair and full. 


- An monks’ tales be true, the Devil will soon have his own; and I care 


not to vex my Master needlessly. I have served him well, and had 
served him better to-night, if ye had not come to spoil all. Yet what 
rare sport have I had in my time. Ohimé! When I think——” 

- Over his countenance there stole a pensive expression of half tender 
regret ; such as might become some man of blameless life, recalling the 
innocence of his childhood or youth. 

There was something so ghastly and unnatural in the covert 
exultation, that those who stood near—almost strangers to him for the 
most part—shrank from the hardened blasphemez. 

Hawkwood broke in. 

“Enough of this: thy blood be upon thine own head. Have him 
away instantly. Curzon, thon knowest how to deal with him; I gave 
thee charge concerning this as we rode hither.” 

“ Stay yet an instant’”’—said Malatesta, eagerly, as they were about 
to lead him off. “It cannot harm ye to answer me one question. 
Doth Ralph Brakespeare live ?” 

“ Ay, and is likely to live’”—the knight retorted, with a grim 
smile. “ Otherwise the penance, that thou shall abye presently, had been 
light compared to that thou shouldst have suffered at mine hands.” 

Malatesta struck his yrencoane heel on the pavement, till fire flew from 
the stones. 

“T might have guessed it”—he muttered. “ His star again—his 
star. On with ye as quickly as ye will. A cadet of Malatesta might 
well ask for silken cord; but hemp will serve my turn. Hanging, I 
have heard, is no hard death; at least, so said the half-strangled Zin- 
garo, who cursed us so soon as he could speak, for cutting him down.” 

Once again the eyes of the two met under.the moon. In the cold 
cruelty of Hawkwood’s glance, there was that which, despite his 
bravado, real or assumed, made the doomed man shiver. 

“Thou knowest many things, good and evil, Gian Malatesta; but, I 
think, thou knowest not altogether how traitors and suborners die.” 

Turning without another word, the knight went again into the keep. 
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If Malatesta’s life had been foul and shameful, not less so 
was his end; worthy indeed of an age barbarous, especially in 
its punishments. His right hand and tongue, severed while he was 
yet alive, were nailed against the oak, on which for many a day after, 


foul birds of prey held carnival. And so Ralph Brakespeare’s 8 


- ominous words found speedy and terrible fulfilment. 


On the third day, Sir Walter Breckenridge came again to Sacquse 
mont with his company ; purposing to occupy it with a sufficient force ; ~ 


for he had found no other fortress so much to his mind. But, hearing 
all that had been attempted there, he was greatly incensed and grieved ; 
and resolved to make such amends as lay in his power—punishment 
being taken out of his hands—for an outrage, which, if consummated, 
would have left a blot on his own escutcheon. So, after some friendly 
conference, Breckenridge consented to withdraw his forces, leaving the 
castle and everything therein as he had found it; taking the 
baron’s parole for ransom of two thousand silver crowns to be paid 
ere Whitsuntide. Then the English captain set forth on his return to 
Bordeaux, gathering good store of supplies by the way. He expected 
little thanks or praise from Ralph of Stafford, who, he knew, had looked 


for graver results from such an expedition than the harrying of some | 


score or two of homesteads. But the Earl was a chivalrous noble, 
though a hot partisan ; and, having heard the causes of his lieutenant’s 
moderation, averred that all had been well and knightly done. 

Sorely discontented was John Hawkwood, as he rode westward 
with the rest. He did not repent, truly, of his summary 
justice. Nevertheless, it left his pennon shorn, for the moment, of 
immediate following; and his late severity—though none could say it 
was sterner than discipline demanded—was scarce likely to attract 
recruits. Also, he was still in no small anxiety concerning his esquire ; 
whom, perforce, he had left at Hacquemont, with Lanyon to attend 
him. For, soon after Ralph revived from his long swoon, fever ensued ; 
and, for days after Sir John’s departure, he hovered betwixt life and 
death. But the Baron of Hacquemont was no unskilful or careless 
leech, and his simple remedies were helped by the strong constitution 


and rare physical energies of the patient. So, one morning, Brake- , 


speare woke from a deep sleep—too weak to stir, but with head cool 
and senses clear—so ciear, that he seemed to guess at once that all had 
gone well, and for awhile forebore speaking. It was characteristic of the 
man, and his thorough soldierly instincts, that his first question related 
to Miles Swinburne. Lanyon answered it in his own plain fashion— 
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“We found him under the arch of the gate tower, with his skull 
crushed like a hazel-nut. It was no light hand bestowed that buffet; 
and just such an one might have been dealt by the crowbar that we had 
work to pluck out of big Berchtold’s stiff fingers.” 

“Tt grieves me that I might not save him”—Ralph said; “the 
more 80, that in thought I partly did him wrong. I did essay to warn 
him; but, mayhap, did rather harm than good: he was of the right 
bulldog breed, that ever runs towards, instead of from, the danger. 
If I live, I will not fail to see masses sung for his soul. And with 
yon traitorous scum, how fared it? ’Twere shame if one ’scaped; for 
they were fairly trapped, I trow.” 

“Trouble notyourself concerning that, messire’—the otheranswered, 
chuckling hoarsely. “The most of them had short and sharp shrift. 
Sir John bade hew all down where they stood, save one; and, I war- 
rant you, we did not the work negligently. That one—your worship 
guesses who I mean—fared not much better, when his turn came. 
From the window of this chamber ye can see the topmost branches of 
the oak, whereon hangs all of Gian Malatesta that gleds and hooded 
crows see fit to leave; with his tongue and right hand nailed on either 
side. By St. Giles! ’tis a gruesome sight, and one scarce fit for the 
eyes of demoiselles to look upon; wherefore the knave met with his 
deserts just without ken from the castle.” 

Ralph Brakespeare was stubborn in hatred, as loyal in friend- 
ship; and his simple religion enabled him not to mutter one prayer for 
the weal of his dead enemy. 

Here, entered the castellan, to relieve the archer on his watch, and 
to enjoin silence. Indeed, it was not till long after that the patient 
heard, one by one, all the adventures of that night—how Lanyon’s 
horse had fallen exhausted just within the light of the English camp- 
fires; how Hawkwood had leaped to saddle before the tale was half 
told, and would scarce tarry till two score lances were ready to follow ; 
how he had spurred forward through the moonlight, groaning ever and 
anon, as though in sore pain; and rarely turning his head, though 
man after man dropped behind, till out of two score scarce half drew 
rein together under Hacquemont mound; and how Sir John uttered 
loud and devout thanksgiving when the first clash of arms from 
within told him it was not yet too late for his trumpet to sound the 
charge. 

In Brakespeare’s troubled life there had been singularly little 
of quiet happiness—nothing, certainly, compared to what encom- 
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passed him during his slow, steady convalescence. Not the kind old 
castellan alone, but others in whose behalf he had done his devoir, 
sought.in all ways to do honour to their defender ; white hands were 
always ready to arrange fresh spring flowers in Ralph’s chamber, or to 
strike on lute or gittern for his pleasure; and Odille, the baron’s 
younger daughter—a brilliant brunette of seventeen—would sit by 
his couch for hours, reading in her low, sweet voice some quaint 
romaunt or chronique d’amour. But more welcome than all this 
gentle tendance were the visits of one who never sang or touched 
lute, and who, speaking but little, seldom smiled. Ralph never rested 
so well as when his pillow had been smoothed by Marguerite de 
Hacquemont; and her whispered “ Good-night’”’ was a better anodyne 
than all the songs wherewith the others sought to lull him to sleep. 
Yet, with all this liking for her society, there mingled not the faintest 
spark of love: he looked upon the pale girl with no earthly passion, but 
much as he might have looked on a picture of some beautiful Saint, 
who won her crown of martyrdom ages agone, in days of Paganrie ; 
and there ever possessed him that same vague longing to be assoilzied . 
by her blood-guiltiness, that he had felt when first he saw her face. 

One afternoon, when they chanced to be alone, the esquire took 
heart of grace, and faltered out his confession. As Marguerite 
heard that to the man lying there she owed the barrenness and deso- 
lation of her life, she could not repress a shudder and a backward 
movement of aversion. Brakespeare saw it, and covered his face. 

“T might have guessed it’”’—he said—“ better had I held my peace. 
Could I hope to be forgiven ?” 

But the true, womanly instinct—purified, not hardened, by long. 
trial—asserted itself as she drew closer to his side than she had ever 
yet done: leaning over him while she spoke. __ 

“Mine own true knight, before—by Heaven’s will, and in fair fight, 
as I have heard—he went down before your spear, overthrew 
enemies not a few; and to never a one of these did he deny mercy, 
or fair terms of grace. The Holy Virgin forbid, that I show 
myself harder of heart than he! Moreover, if my thanks can profit | 
: thee, thou hast them by right. Loys de Chastelnaye himself, had he 

lived, could not have stood forth more gallantly, in fence of the helpless 
and innocent, than didst thou. May God increase thee in prosperity and. 
honour. Henceforth there is amity between us—by this same token.” 

Stooping yet lower, she let fall a kiss, cold and light as a snow- 
flake, on his brow. 
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“Nay, thank me not’’—she went on, rather more quickly. “I speak 
only as become a Christian maiden. Also, suffer me to depart for a 
little ways I will to mine oratory; for never had I sorer need of 
prayer.” 

On that subject neither ever opened their lips again ; ‘but Ralph felt 
lightened of the heavy burden; and his amendment from that hour 
was marvellously rapid. Soon he began to savour that great delight, 
that none save the sick athlete can thoroughly appreciate—the delight 
from which perchance the blind Agonistes was not wholly exempt—the 
delight of returning strength. Ere long, leaning on a crutch, and on 
Lanyon’s brawny shoulder, he contrived to creep into the open air; 
and a fortnight later, even Philippe of Hacquemont—careful as he was. 
of his patient, and loath to lose him—was fain to confess that the other, 
with due precautions, might safely take the saddle. He himself had 
been busy all this while in getting together his ransom ; and, when the 
tale was complete, chose not to delay forwarding it. So, one May 
morning, there mustered in the courtyard—if not a gallant escort— 
at least one sufficient to guard the treasure from all petty marauders. 
And Ralph Brakespeare was fain to bid adieu to Hacquemont. 

Odille’s bright black eyes were brimful of tears; and the stately 
Marguerite looked graver than usual, as she hung a slender gold cross 
and chain round the esquire’s neck, praying that it might keep him 
from sin and harm. But the heaviest heart there was the old 
castellan’s. After Ralph had mounted, the baron held his hand fast 
betwixt both his own, gazing up into his face with wistful eyes. 

“7 know not why I am thus foolish”—he said, trying to smile ; “‘ but 
-hadst thou been born in my house, I were not more loath to let thee 
go. Yet, withal, it glads me to see thee in harness, and once more on 
the fair road to honour. Only remember this. Shouldest thou grow 
aweary of warfare, be it soon or late, come back, and make thy home at 
Hacquemont: if I he alive, I swear by the blessed Saint Ursula thou 
shalt be thenceforth unto me as my own son.” 

Ralph clasped his vizor sharply: he was still young enough, to be 
ashamed of showing womanish weakness in woman’s presence ;. sO 
his thanks and farewells were almost lost in his helmet. The next 
moment his voice rang out sonorous and clear, as he gave the word to 
march. But they had ridden almost beyond sight of Hacquemont keep, 
before the air and exercise, for which he had pined so long, braced 

his spirits to their wonted tone. 
| They came to Bordeaux in due course, without encountering any 
adventure, good or evil, by the way. There Ralph received hearty 
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welcome—not from Hawkwood alone, but from other captains also, to 
whom his prowess had been made known. The Lord of Stafford 
himself desired to see the strong soldier, who had slain outright two 
redoubtable swordsmen, and kept near a score of desperate soudards 
at bay. Once again, had he been so minded, the esquire had chance of 
taking service in the household of a great noble; and once again he 
courteously put aside all such offers of advancement. Indeed, he was 
hardly prevailed upon by Breckenridge to accept the twentieth part 
of the ransom; which, but for him, the Baron of Hacquemont had 
assuredly never lived to pay. Throughout the English host the exploit 
was more than a nine days’ wonder. When Ralph walked abroad, the 
camp-followers gathered round him with such a flutter of half-timid 
curiosity as you may see excited in a modern crowd, when a champion 
of the prize-ring passes through their midst: even the veteran men- 
at-arms looked-on him with a certain deference ; and prophesied to each 
other that, at no very distant time, Brakespeare’s name would be found 
among a fresh batch of new-made knights. 

Ere long the aspect of things was changed in Guienne ; for King 
Edward—seeking to turn to account the endless broils betwixt France. 
and Navarre—sent his son to take command in the south, whilst he 
himself once more appeared on the old battle-ground of Picardy. So, 
early in the summer, the Black Prince sailed into the Gironde; and 
there swarmed to his standard lances and archers, till in October he 
set forth eastwards at the head of a mighty armament. Right through 
Gascony and the heart of Languedoc he held forward, till his tents 
were pitched within sight of the Mediterranean, leaving all desolate 
behind him: for, despite the humanity and gentleness so belauded by 
chroniclers, none made havoc more thoroughly than that famous 
mirror of chivalry. None were so bold as to cross his path; 
though the Lords of Armagnac, Bourdon, Foix, and Clérmont, with 
many other famous knights, garrisoned the country—outnumber- 
ing the invader with their spears. All these tarried in their en- 
trenchments, and gave no sign whilst the English banners flaunted 
over the smoking suburbs of Carcassonne and Narbonne. Before 
winter closed in, the Prince had brought safe into Bordeaux as many 
prisoners, and as much plunder, as he chose to cumber himself with. 

In the following spring, troubles on the Scots border recalled 
King Edward to his own realm; but none the less was France 
harassed by his captains ; for Lancaster, landing at Coutantin, joined 
forces with Duke Philip of Navarre (King Charles was then in close 
prison), and the two ceased not to ravage all the Normandy sea-coast. 
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When news of this came to Bordeaux, the Black Prince would 
remain idle no longer; but set forth with two thousand lances and six 
thousand archers on another huge foray through Limousin, La Marche, 
Auvergne, and Berry; purposing to push forward till he met his 
cousin Lancaster in Normandy. Working their will on the country, 
as they had done aforetime, the English marched on without let 
or hindrance, till Vierzon was stormed, and three famous barons of . 
France had rendered themselves to Edward’s mercy, and the walls 
of Romorantin could hold out no longer against the battering-engines 
and showers of Greek fire. But no further dared the invaders advance ; 
for here they had certain news that the misery of his unhappy subjects, 
the waste of his realm, and the damage of his honour, had at last 
fairly roused King John, who was even then marching down from 
Chartres, with an army more than sufficient to encompass and crush 
his enemy. The Black Prince was too great a captain to press daring 
to fool-hardiness; so he wheeled in his tracks at once, and turned 
to the south-west, intending to waste Poitou on his return, as he had 
wasted all the country betwixt the Garonne and Loire. 

But this was not so to be. Many times before, and since, have 
men come to honour unwillingly or unawares; but seldom, surely, 
hath such good chance befallen soldier, as that which suffered Edward 
not to pass on his way in peace. King John, in the eagerness of his 
wrath and the confidence of his power, had made better speed than 
could have been reckoned on. Day by day, unknown to each other, 
the distance was lessened betwixt the armies; till, on the seventecnth 
day of September, Eustace de Ribeaumont and his scouts, riding through 
the wooded heaths on the banks of Vienne, came suddenly on the 
English rearguard. 

That same night the Black Prince knew that he was fairly in the 
toils ; and must needs give battle, at such disadvantage of arms as hath 
seldom been recorded—since the three hundred held Thermopylae 


against the hordes of the Persians. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 
AT BAY. 


TueEreE are histories—very trite and old—of which the world does not 
easily grow weary ; and chiefest among such, are those which record 
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how the stronger battalions were forced to humble themselves before 
the aristarchy of disciplined valour. Wherefore, it may be well worth 
while to look back, and see what was adoing around Poitiers on a cer- 
tain Sabbath morning, five hundred years agone. 

More than a league afield, from within ten furlongs of the city 
gates stretched the French encampment. Never since Philippe of 
Valois marched out of Amiens to raise Calais leaguer, had so gallant 
a host mustered under the Fleur-de-lis; far and wide around the 
Royal standard—like forest-trees around the tall king-oak—were 
reared the banners of puissant crown-vassals, and pennons uncounted; 
and, when the forces were set in battle-array that morning, John the 
Good reviewed twenty thousand lances, and twice that number of 
meaner degree. 

About two miles from the French lines the Black Prince had en- 
trenched himself; taking—as behoved so wise a captain—all possible 
vantage of ground, which rose thereabouts into a steep acclivity, 
clothed towards the lower part with brushwood and vineyards, to 
which there was but one access—a deep narrow lane. In truth, 
though the quarry was fairly harboured, certain skilful hunters deemed 
that it might be neither safe nor easy to force him in his lair; and 
even King John was not so overweening in his confidence as wholly to 
slight Eustace de Ribeaumont’s warning. After careful espial thus 
spoke the valiant knight, who won the palm of valour on Calais 
causeway— 

“ Sire, we have observed the English; and they may amount to 
nigh two thousand men-at-arms, four thousand archers, and fifteen 
hundred footmen; so can they scarce muster more than one battalion. 
Nevertheless, they have posted themselves strongly and warily. The 
single road for attack lies through a lane, so strait that scarcely can 
four ride through it abreast; and the hedges on either hand are 
lined with their archers. At the end of this, amidst vines and thorns, 
where no horsemen may keep order, are posted their men-at-arms on 
foot ; before these again is drawn up a great body of their archers in 
shape of a harrow ; so that it will be no easy matter to come at them.” 

King John’s brows were overcast. He was none of those who can 
bear thwarting or disappointment meekly: but he could not choose 
but hearken, and further constrained himself to ask counsel from his 
trusty captain. Thus De Ribeaumont made answer— 

“Sire, if ye will be ruled by me, ye will attack on foot; sending 
forward before your vanguard some three hundred choice gens d’armes, 
excellently mounted, who shall break, if it be possible, the body of 
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archers whereof I spake. Then shall your main battalion advance ; 
and coming hand to hand with the English, give the best account of 
them they may. Such is my poor counsel; and if any man know a 
shrewder, let him speak it forth in God’s name.” 

The King answered—“ Thus shall it be.” And, then calling to his 
marshals, John of Clermont and Arnold D’Andreghen, began after the 
aforesaid fashion to set the battle in array. 

But it was Heaven’s will that the unlucky monarch should not be 
spared a single sorrow in the aftertime. Keenest surely of all the 
tprments that beset the ruined gamester, is the remembrance that the 
heavy stake lay once utterly at his mercy; had he not, in blindness 
or rashness, cast the chance away. 

The trumpets were almost ready to sound, when there rode down 
from Poitiers in haste a large and motley company; wherein neither 
pomp of church nor war was lacking; for cross and pillar glittered in 
the front of many lances. It was the Cardinal Talleyrand de Peri- 
gord—that great house bred diplomatists even then—who, with his 
brother of Capoccio, came to make a last effort at reconciliation. 
Neither was King John at first averse to listen to such overture. And 
all that day the peacemakers rode to and fro, striving, as became 
their office, to avert blood-shedding. The Black Prince must have 
known himself in sore strait, before he thought of setting his hand 
to such conditions as these—to surrender all French towns and castles 
that he held ; to give up without ransom all his prisoners ; and to make 
oath that for seven years he would not draw sword against King John. 
But even to these terms the other would in no wise consent ; and the 
last concession that could be wrung from him was to the effect, that 
only on the absolute surrender of the Prince and one hundred of his 
knights, might the rest pass out free. So the day wore away till 
eventide, when it was known to either host that they might rest on their 
arms till dawning. 

A marvellous contrast would one lees seen, who could have looked 
down on the several encampments. Round the pavilion of fair red 
silk, wherein King John lay, were clustered many others scarce less 
superb; plate and jewels, rich furs, gorgeous panoplies, and golden 
ornaments were as rife, as though the great vassals had mustered 
for the crowning or the wedding of their king; and the rich 
wines and meats would have beseemed a court-banquet at the 
Louvre. The very beasts on which they rode were as full of lusti- 
hood as their lords; and more than one pampered destrier sniffed dis- 
dainfully at provender that would have been a boon indeed to the lean- 
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flanked English chargers; for in that other entrenchment forago 
was cruelly short, both for horses and men, and long travel, no less 
than short rations, had begun to tell woefully. No marvel if the 
Prince’s heart was heavy, as: reckoning up that night, every lance, 
spear, and bow under his command, he counted less than ten 
thousand men. 

But in such times of trial natures like his show their brightest 
side. Taking their pleasure sadly, and too reserved to invite the sym- 
pathy of their fellows, in the summer-glow of prosperity, they win 
much esteem, but little love; many adherents, but few friends: like 
the Alpine plants that thrive best on the verge of eternal snows, 
they show their softest colours when all the horizon is dark and fraught 
with storm. So far as we can judge from the rough sketching of his 
chroniclers, a very singular instance of this temperament was found in 
Edward of Wales. A soldier to the marrow of his bones, he never 
breathed freely in the luscious, courtly atmosphere; and—affecting 
neither austerity nor seclusion—took scant delight in pageant or 
pastime : furthermore, it is averred, he was a very pattern of chastity. 
Fair Joan of Kent, though they were wedded at the last, found, per- 
chance, rather a loyal husband than an ardent wooer. When the light 
of battle was not shining on his faee, we fancy it grave and passion- 
less, as it looks up at us from the Canterbury tomb; touched, too, 
by that half-melancholy, half-meditative shadow, which—betokening 
no ill-health—is oftenest found, say physiognomists, in such as 
shall die young. . 

But if such an one can count few familiar friends, and fewer boon 
companions, it will be seen, when peril grows urgent, that he has 
known how to secure the whole trust and love of his soldiery. On 
the morrow morning, when the last negotiations had failed, and the 
mediator had departed in discomfiture, there was not one, perchance, 
of all the ten thousand, but felt his heart wax warm at the hearing of 
that famous oration—so simple, and earnest, ard fitting the time. 

‘Now, sirs, though we be but a small company, as in regard to 
the puissance of our enemy, let us not be abashed therefore. For the 
victory lieth not in multitude of people, but where as God will send 
it. If it chance that the day shall be ours, we shall be the most 
honoured of all in this world. If we die in our right quarrel, I have 
the king, my father, and brothers; also, ye have good friends and 
kinsmen: these shall avenge us. Therefore, I require you, for God’s 
sake, to do your devoirs this day. Also, by His grace and Saint 
George’s, I trust well to bear myself as a good knight.” 
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England to America, 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


A Greetinc! ’Tis the feast of Yule, 
With kindly thoughts in every breast, 
From where Victoria hath rule, 
To thee, Republic of the West. 
The great Atlantic rolls between, 
And frets a thousand harbou:: bars; 
The flag that shelters England’s Queen, 
We hoist beside the Stripes and Stars. 


The holly that our England weaves, 
The Bay State holds in honour too ; 
And loves the legend of its leaves, 
The symbols that our creeds are true. 
The same fair faith to each belongs, 
Belief in Him who died on tree; 
Our mothers crooned the same old songs, 
When we were children at the knee. 


The poets of our land are thine 
Thy kindred looked on Shakespeare’s face ; 
And songs of nobler tone than mine 
Have told the glories of our race. 
We fought together in old days, 
One blazon shining on each shield ; 
And sang together hymns of praise 
When Paynim hosts before us reel’d. 


When stout hearts in the “ Mayflower” went 
To found an England o’er the sea, 

The old land rested well content 
That such a gallant child should be. 
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And when in arms the young lad stood 
On Bunker’s Hill, and freedom won, 
Although we christened him with blood, 

We came to know him for a son. 


The roses that our maidens wear 
May find their rivals o’er the foam, 
With Saxon eyes and golden hair 
In many a staid New England home. 
And hearts still beat as true and pure 
As was Evangeline’s: what time, 
So strong to love and to endure, 
She gain’d a new hope from the chime. 


Thy battle-fields are scarcely green, 
And still the sad earth bears the scars, 
Where a great nation’s blood hath been 
Outpoured in all her children’s wars. 
But England’s voice may now go forth 
To greet the Union once more ; 
A brotherhood of South and North, 
As in the golden days of yore. 


One message from our Broapway here 
To all our brethren o’er the sea, 


We speed as Christmastide draws near 


With hands of welcome, frank and free. 
One voice in all the winter wind, 

One voice in all the fireside mirth, 
The lesson Christmas brings to mind, 

“ Good will to men and peace on earth.” . 


H. Savitz 
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and Tinsel, 


I wap written a pantomime, and I had taken it to the stage-door. 
Behind the stage-door was the hall, in the hall was the door-keeper’s 
box, and in the door-keeper’s box was the keeper of the door. I 
was very much struck by the 
door-keeper. I don’t mcan 
that he assaulted me; on the 
contrary, he was exceedingly 
civil to me—for a stage-door 
keeper; I merely wish to 
say that his general appear- 
ance filled my soul with awe 
and my mind with misgiving. 
He was sitting in a sort of 
signal-box, made completely 
of panes of glass, squares of 
wainscoting, and old bills of 
the play. He was eating a 
mutton chop as I entered, and 


the moment I appeared he put down his knife and fork and glared 


at me. I nervously backed imto the fire-place, which stood’ just 
outside the box and just inside the hall. (I may here remark that 
a roaring fireis kept burning in the hall of most theatres both: im 
summer and winter—I will not insult my reader’s comprehension by 
explaining why, or even wherefore.) ~ 

“Well,” said he, glaring at me with an expression of the most 
hideous hatred, “‘ Well, and what do you-want ?” 

“You will be good enough to give this parcel to the manager, with 
my compliments,” and I handed in my pantomime. 

He looked up from his chop, exclaimed “All right,” tossed the 


precious manuscript into a box filled with parcels strangely resembling _ 


my own, and added, “ Come on smaratny and you can have it back 
again. Shut the door after you.” 

I was discouraged; I stumbled into the street, and was on the eve 
of addressing (to the lamp-post) an impromptu oration, commencing, 
“Oh shade of Sheridan !” when I felt my shoulder slapped sharply by a 


plump and vigorous hand. I turned round and recognized the — 
v. 
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“Your name’s Snooks, eh ?” said the gentleman in question. 

“« At your service,” I replied, with a dignified bow. 5 

“Well, Mr. Snooks, your friend Bill Tompkins, the critic of the 
‘ Morning Thunderbolt,’ tells me that you’ve written a pantomime.” 

We entered the hall together. ‘‘ Grumps,” said the manager, “ this 
gentleman tells me you've got a parcel for me.” 

Grumps laid his chop on one side and gathered up a huge bundle of 
brown-paper parcels. “These are all for you, sir,” said he, 
with a grin. 

“ Good heavens, man, you don’t think I can look through all these 
things myself! Here, Mr. Snooks, I say, just find your own particular 
ton and three-quarters.” 

I set to work to find my pantomime. I came across tragedies, 
farces, melodramas, comedies, comedy-dramas, farce-comedies, burles- 
ques, extravaganzas, and “pieces of peculiar construction” by the 
score, until at last I lighted upon my “own particular ton and three- 
quarters,” to quote the manager’s base and scurrilous vulgarity. I 


announced the fact to the still langhing sdiot. 


“ Well, Mr. Snooks,” said the fool. “Come into my private room, 
and we will talk the matter over.” 

We entered the manager’s room. I can’t say that I thought 
very much of it. It was small and plainly furnished. A looking- 
glass here, a sofa there, a washhand-stand in that corner, and 
two or three chairs in front of the fire-place, and you nearly have it. 
Ugly green paper, worn-out carpet and discoloured ceiling, and you 
quite have it. 

“Sit down, Mr. Snooks,” said the manager, “ and wait a moment 
until our artist comes down to us. He’s got a head on his shoulders, 
but wants curbing.” 

“Besides the artist,” continued he, “I’ve asked the carpenter to 
come to give us a few hints, and—but here they are. Mr. Snooks, 
Mr. McGuilp; Mr. McGuilp, Mr. Snooks; there, you know one 
another. Embrace, and bless ye, my children.” 

The new comers were certainly types of two very different sorts of 


‘ men, McGuilp was a young fellow of scarcely twenty-five summers ; 


Martin (the carpenter) was a crabbed old man, who had evidently 
passed his sixtieth year. McGuilp was full of life and spirits, Martin 
looked as miserable as a clerk in the Savings’ Bank Department of the 


Post Office. McGuilp talked quickly and earnestly, Martin uttered his 


words slowly and with the most perfect sang froid. 
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‘Mr. Snooks is going to read his pantomime,” said the manager ; 
“so I thought you’d better be here to hear it. Now Martin, what’s the 
matter py 

“T told you afore, sir, and I tell you now, no such thing as a panto- 
mime is possible. I says it can’t be done.” : 

“Never mind Martin, Mr. Snooks,” interrupted Mr. McGuilp, 
cutting into the conversation as if he were taking a sort of verbal 
header, “‘ you just give me a little scenery, that’s all I want; and I'll 
show you something that will make your hair curl. All I ask for is 
two or three forests, a couple of banqueting-halls, a tournament, some 
moonlight, and, if possible, the ruins of a Gethie abbey. Youcan easily 
introduce them if you exercise a little ingemuity. What's the title ?” 

“Well,” I began, with much hesitatiomand a good deal of blushing ; 
*‘T wanted to make it instructive as well as amusing, sof thought I 
would take a page out of English history and call it ‘ King William the 


Conqueror; or, Harlequin the Emperor Julius Cesar and the Capitol: 


of Rome.’ ” 

“ What ?” roared the manager. 

I repeated my words. 

“Did you ever hear of such a title ?” yelled the manager. “ Why, 
sir, it wouldn’t draw half-a-dozen people to the pit, even on Boxing- 
Night. You don’t think it would do, Martin, do you ?” 

“Do!” said Martin, with supreme contempt; “of course it won’t 
do—the whole thing won’t do. It’s not a bit a use of me staying ’ere, 
sir; you’d much better let me go back to my work.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” observed Me@uilp ; “I rather like the title, 
on my soulI do. The Capitol of Rome—of course, a glorious scene 
with a grand gladiatorial combat, and a moonlight effect with real gas- 
lamps, and some fireworks. I think I eguld make a good deal eut of 
it, on my soul I do.” 

“I’ve got it,” suddenly exclaimed the manager. “T tell you whiat— 
‘Old Mother Hubbard ; or, Harlequin Jack Robinson, the Fairy Blue 


Bottle, and the Nine Little Tailors of Tooley Street!’ there, that’s the 


title for you.” 

“ Well, on my soul I think that’s better,” said McGuilp, basely 
deserting to the enemy. “ You know you'd get a great effect out of 
the Haunt of the Fairy Blue Bottle. A waterfall with real water, 
some rocks, the lime light, and a lot of hives with real bees in them, you 
know. Birds waking up in the morning, daybreak you know. I think 
I could make something out of that idea—especially the real bees.” 
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“Good heavens!” I cried ; “but how can I alter my pantomime to 
suit the new title ?” 

“ That’s your affair,” replied the manager ; “ but it seems to me that 
nothing could be easier than to call William the Conqueror Mother | 
Hubbard, change Julius Cesar into Jack Robinson, and turn Rome 
into Fairy Land. ‘As for the dialogue, it doesn’t matter a bit. No 
one will ever hear a word of that, as all your principal characters will, 
of course, be got up in masks. 
But wait; just step down 
here a moment, I want to 
show you something.” 

The manager jumped up 
and led the way to the stage. 
Arrived there, he led the way 
to under the stage. A mass 
of traps, pulleys, ropes, and 
wheels, met my gaze. I nearly 
fell down a hole here, and 
tumbled into an abyss there. 
The gloomy spot was dimly 
lighted by wire-guarded oil- 
lamps. 

“There, that’s what we 
call a screw-crab,” said the 
manager, pointing to a ma- 
chine apparently constructed 
for the purpose of lifting, by 
means of a mysterious wheel 

3 and some rusty chains, heavy 
weights from the depths below. 
“Remember we’ve got that. 
It may give you a notion if you 
_ think over it.” And then we 
. retraced our steps, and once 
more found ourselves in the sisnagerial sanctum. 

I will not weary you with an account of the first reading of my 
pantomime. I will not tell you how I was badgered by the manager, 
patronized by the scene-painter, and insulted by the carpenter. How- 
ever, I must repeat the last speeches of my audience, to show you the 
sort of thing I had to put up with. 


. 


) 


* 
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“Decidedly bad,” said the manager; “as bad a pantomime as 
ever I’ve heard. But, hang it all, what on earth does it matter? Yow 
don’t paint the scenery, Mr. Snooks, do you? Well, then, there’s o 
chance left for us.” 

_ “Of course I oughtn’t to say a word about it, you know,” 
observed McGuilp, with perfect truthfulness; “but you see, you 
know, it 7s awfully bad, now, isn’t it ?” 

“I knowed it couldn’t be done,” said Martin, in a tone of deep 
melancholy, “afore this ’ere gent began; and now I knows it 
all the more—it can’t be done.” And thus ended the first 


The time passed very quickly. I worked away with a will at the 
alterations that had been suggested by the manager, and soon effected: 
them. On the day appointed for the first rehearsal, I made my way 
to the stage-door. On this occasion Grumps treated me with some- 
thing approaching to civility, and allowed me to pass almost without 
a protest. I walked briskly on to the stage. A very strange sight 
met my gaze. Have you ever seen a theatre laid up in the day time? 
I'll answer for you, “No.” Imagine, then, the house one mass of 
brown holland. The Queen’s box—brown holland; the stalls—brown 
holland ; the gallery—brown holland. The place seems very cold, 
and dull, and dreary ; in fact, just the locality for would-be suicides. 

I turned round and looked at the stage. Behind me, raised some 
two yards from the foot-lights, was a long gas pipe dotted with abont 
hundred burners. Beneath this pipe I could just make out the 
music-stands of the orchestra. Turning round and facing the 
stage, I found the company included in the cast of my piece, 
grouped together in most admirable disorder, and beyond them 
I could see pieces of old scenery and brick walls. I seemed to breathe 
in an atmosphere of hammerings. Go where I would, I was followed 
by raps as if I had found my way into the fatherland of Mr. Home 
the spiritualist. The company engaged in my piece consisted of four 
lively young ladies, a very dismal low comedian, another even more 


dismal and still lower comedian, three utility men, a dozen supers, and — 


the corps de ballet. 

We began the rehearsal, and I must say it was most trying to 
‘my feelings. My best jokes were ruined, my finest lines ill-spoken, 
my noblest inspirations utterly garbled by the miserable creatures 
to whom I had entrusted their utterance. We got throngh it, 
however, at last. After the officious manager had slashed my 


1 


reading. 
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noble lines to pieces, to allow of some mad tomfoolery which he de- 
scribed technically as “business” (although I am certain it had no 
business. whatever to be in the piece), I was told that the next 
rehearsal would be held on the following morning. I was on the 
point of leaving the theatre, when McGuilp called out to me, “ Here, 
Snooks, my boy”—McGuilp always called me his boy, confound him ; 
“here, Snooks, my boy, come and have a look at the scenery.” And 
so, accordingly, we wended our steps up a stone stair-case into the 
painting-room. This apartment was situated immediately above the 
boards we had just left. The canvas that had to be painted by 
McGuilp was pulled up by ropes, and here and there I found a small 
reproduction of the stage below, fitted up with pasteboard models of 
the principal scenes of my pantomime. Cans of paint were ranged 
about the place in the most admired disorder. Here was a machine 
for grinding down the colour; there, leaning against a chair, was a 
sketch of one of McGuilp’s greatest glories. My friend was exceed- 
ingly communicative, he showed me how everything was done, 
explained this, and revealed the mysteries of that, until I became too 
confused to comprehend a word that he was saying. 

After much lucid explanation, McGuilp, who was exceedingly hospi- 
table, asked me into his private room, and set before me a banquet 
composed chiefly of tea, muffins, and the odour of oil paint. While 
we were revelling over the luscious meal, a knock came to the door, 
which produced from McGuilp the customary cry of “Come in.” A 
moment later (as they say in “ London Journal” stories), and there 
entered the dismaller of the two dismal low comedians. 

““T hope I’m not intruding,” said the actor, in a tone of the deepest 
melancholy. 

“Not a bit, my boy,” answered McGuilp cheerily. 

Mr. Tomber, the dismal low comedian, then explained the object of 
his visit. He had heard that I was “the author,” and he wished to 
ask my advice about his “ reading” of the comic song. 


“You see, Mr. Snooks,” said Mr. Tomber, gloomily, “as Lord 


Dunderhead—if I catch your meaning—I suppose I should be all life 
and activity. Thus I believe the song ought to be sung as follows. 
Perhaps you'll kindly consent for the moment to represent King 
Gooseboard.” 

My assent secured, the face of Mr. Tomber suddenly underwent a 
most extraordinary change. Smiles wreathed his mouth, a hideous 
leer lighted up his eyes, and his nose completely lost its normal 
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condition. He began chanting with great rapidity and much gesticn- 
lation the following words :— 
 T caught him on the hip, 
And I knocked ’im on the head, 
Struck ’im on the eye 
"Till he dropped down dead. (i 
I struck him on the hip, 
A most tremendous blow, 
Exclaimed hip, hip. 
And did just so.” 


: 
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[Here he struck me on the chest, and sent me flying into an arm- — 


chair. He continued dancing about the room :] 


“ Jing, jing, jing, 
Bang, bang, hang, 
Bisher, bisher, bisher, 
Ting, tang, tong.” 
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He stopped in an attitude of the most frightful idiotcy, and 

exclaimed, gloomily, “There, sir, I think I’ve caught your mean- 
» the remainder of the rehearsals gave me tolerable satisfaction. On 
my last visit I assisted at the “comic business” rehearsal; not 
that it was my place to superintend it (no, that was the duty of its 
inventor, the harlequin), but merely because I was curious to see how 
the clown and columbine looked in their every-day clothes and by sun- 
light. Amiable reader, picture to yourself a man with a grave face 
and a shabby coat knocking this over, kicking that down, throwing a 
doll here, and pretending to eat a canvas goose (technically known as 
a “ property”) over there, and 
you see the clown before you. 
Self-torturing reader, conjure 
upin your imagination a young 
man toddling about with a 
thick stick, falling down and 
being picked up by the ends 
of his coat tails, kissing the 
ladies of the ballet, and 
squaring up to small boys, 
and you have the pantaloon. 
Lastly, well-beloved reader, 
evoke out of your inner 
consciousness a miserably 
dowdy-looking woman in an 
old bonnet, a tattered shawl, with one of her children at the wing and 
her husband playing a fiddle in the orchestra, imagine this middle- 
aged lady dancing clumsily about in a dirty linen skirt and a pair of 
old shoes, and you have the columbine. After I had assisted at the 
comic “‘ business ”’ for a little while, my friend McGuilp carried me 
off in triumph to tea and instruction, and we went to see the “ big 
heads ” made. I found an old man beating up some heavy-looking earth 
with a stick at the door of the room, or manufactory ; a little way from 
him stood another old fellow grinning hideously into a looking-glass, 
and reproducing in the clay before him his own distorted features. 
The moment I entered, he stopped and stared at me ina most un- 
pleasant manner. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he exclaimed, “ but you've just got the face 
or a demon o’ Ignorance.” 
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“Nonsense,” said McGuilp; “ here, Barring, just show my friend 
how you model ; that’s a good fellow.”’ ‘or 

“Well, you see, T-taleee: this clay and I makes it into a face. 
I generally takes my own 
face when I wants an expres- 
sion of Melancholy; I takes 
that old fellow’s face over 
there when I wants Starva- 
tion; I takes Mr. McGuilp’s 
(from memory) when I wants 
Pride or Passion; and I shall 
take yours (likewise from 
memory) when I wants Ig- 
noranve. Well, then, you see 
when I’ve got my clay model 
I takes a plaster mould. 
Then I-lines the mould with 
strips of brown paper, very thick indeed, till the brown paper is 


igh 


thicker than the plaster itself. Then I bakes the mould, and out’ 


comes the paper cast as you see it on the stage. I paints the cast, 
puts on the ’air over the eyebrows, or on to the chin, and there 
you are as big as life.” 

“Or bigger ?” observed McGuilp. 

And now I come to the conclusion of my narrative. It was Boxing- 
Night, and got up in evening dress I hurried about the stage, falling 
over gas pipes and getting sworn at by impatient and excited car- 
penters. I looked through the hole in the curtain. Yes, there were 
my twenty friends in the dress circle, waiting to ca.! out “author” the 
moment the transformation scene had arrived atits fall development ; 
there were the critics in the third row of the stalls; there were the 
respectable-looking people in the pit, the noisy coatless “ gods” of the 
gallery. Little children peopled the boxes, and rosy cheeked house- 
maids and cooks the slips and upper circle. Never shall I forget the 
moment that arrived with the first bar of the overture. Allthe popular 
songs of the day introduced into the clever medley were vocally 


accompanied by the gallery en masse. Cheers, the bell rings, and the 


curtain rises on my first scene. Renewed cheers, big heads, dismal 
sounds (supposed byme to be my dialogue) from big heads, lights, fairies, 
music, dancing, effective tableau, rapid change of scene, more big heads, 
comic song, more dancing, more lights, more dancing, gloomy scene, 
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lights, more lights, gold, silver, fairies, angels, cheers, hurrahs, bravoes, 
“artist ;” blue fire, “ manager ;” red fire, faint cry of “ author” from 
back of dress circle ; first appearance on any stage, and bow. 


Choosing, 


Ts..ene was my choice. That choice, I own, 
May fairly need defending, 

For Ethel’s presence was superb, 
Her loveliness transcending ; 

She rose before one like a queen, 
So gracefully, so grandly, 

And smiled like—like the Tragic Muse, 

% Determined to look blandly. 


Her form was truly statuesque, 
Her face, too, mia cara, 
As for her heart—vwell, I prefer 
My marble from Carrara, 
And it was vain on such a heart, 
Pygmalion’s skill exerting— 
How could:one hope to melt to love, 
What wouldn’t warm to flirting ? 


Now, Blanche, she’d not a “ marble brow,” 
ler nose was not a Greek one, 
As for a classic tournure, you 
Might go elsewhere to seek one. 
She show'd no 
ith “ taper ers” folding, 
But a dimpled rosy hand, nie small, 
And capital for holding. 
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You couldn’t say her lips would “ cure,” 


Or that her eyes “ flashed 


lendour,” 
But a winning smile she oor bad, 


And a glance serenely tender : 
She did not “ sail” across a room, 
Or “ sweep” downstairs to dinner, 
ed as light as Nymph from Faun, 


But trip 
Who'd give his ears to win her. 


Her taste in music was not high, 
Nor Bach nor Spohr she cared for, 
Nor “ music of the future ” loved, 
But pitied those ’tis spared for ; 
She was no “blue,” and o’er a tale 


Or song of love or dying, 


Bless you! she never criticised, 


But always fell a-crying. 


We met—not where exotics made 


A fifty-guinea bower ; 


*T was at a hovel where I’d run 


For shelter in a shower ; 


I found her by a dying child, 
That, while its arms entwin’d her, 
Thought her an angel out of heav’n 
With golden wings behind her. 


A foolish fancy, yet who knows P 


A simple child’s discerning 


May sometimes light upon a truth 


That baffles all our learning ; 


My heart at least embraced that faith 


Devout in every feeling ; 


Perhaps ’twas half idolatrous— 


I know it set me kneeling. 


But then the shower had long since pass’d, 


One day, in summer weather, 


When happy sunshine filled the day 
And filled our hearts together. 

I knelt and sued; she spoke one word 
(The while her blushes screening), 


It 


was @ syllable in sound, 
A folio in meaning. 


Wittum Sawyer. 
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about Waits and Christmas Carols, 


BY THOMAS ARCHER. 


Smce Charles Lamb wrote his wonderful lament for the decay of 
beggars in the Metropolis, we have witnessed the decline of a score of 
equally time-honoured institutions. The Mendicity Society, and the 
accumulating prerogatives of “active and intelligent” police officers, 
unite to clear our streets not only of beggars, but of small dealers, of 
catchpenny hucksters, and of those amusing vagabonds who make the 
life of towns picturesque, and redeem our thoroughfares from the dead 
monotony of endless lines of brick and mortar, in the modern Union 
Workhouse style of architecture. 

The committal to prison of the enterprising fraternity who sell for 
@ penny six useful articles, including “the chased Belcher ring, the 
gold pin, the something funny and something amusing, and the little 
bit of magic by Doctor Bokanky, all wrapped in a sheet of new and 
original songs ;” the utter dispersion of itinerant fruit-merchants; the 
relentless persecution of the glib-tongued agents who are intrusted to 
decide the wager between two noble lords, as to the sagacity of the 

public, by offering a sovereign for a penny ; and, finally, the committal 

of the well-known lecturer who, beginning with a quotation from 
Doctor Johnson, offered to the appreciation of a select audience a 
complete system of stenography on a card, has lately occupied our 
public functionaries, to the exclusion of the less legitimate duties of 
discovering and preventing street outrages, and attempts on iron safes 
and jewellers’ windows. 

The itinerant musicians have long since been driven to the suburbs, 
except in a few nooks and corners in the City, where, strangely 
enough, men of business pay retaining fees to brass bands, or violin 
and harp duettists ; the acrobats dare no longer make a pitch in quiet 
streets where there was once a chance of their spreading their square 
of ragged carpet. The galanty-show is a thing of the past, and Punch 
has found a more unconquerable antagonist than Shallaballah, the 
beadle, the hangman, or even the enemy of mankind himself. 

Perhaps our advance in civilization and social science makes the 
suppression of all these necessary. Our city may have outgrown such 
puerile expressions of gaiety, in times when the great grindstone of 
labour turns incessantly, and every nose is pressed upon it from dawn 
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to dark. It may be that in these times of progress and invention, of 
cynical disbelief and assiduous indifference, we should be ashamed to 
fling away a penny on a passing idle fancy, or to encourage the 
amusing classes, out of Music Halls and licensed buildings, where every- 
thing may be drunk on the premises. But it is hard upon the 
children—upon the real juveniles as well as upon those who don’t 
desire always to have the consciousness that they have grown up 
thrust upon them. Would that there were some district provided by 
_a paternal government where the quiet, silly, easy-going old fogies 
and the little children might all retire together, and where the 
itinerant merchants, and the exhibitors of entertainments supported 
by voluntary contributions, should have leave to make their game all 
the year round; where clown should be permitted to bonnet a real 
policeman in the open highway, and make a butter slide on the steps 
of the vestry hall; and the world-renowned equilibrists should have a. 
real maypole weoeie: for their convenience when the spring came 
round ! 

Alas! the merriment of our youth, even the harmless and simple 
part of it, is passing away, and will soon have vanished, just as the 
' maypoles themselves have been cut down and sold for firewood. They 
have been utilized and sold for a penny a bundle ages ago ; and every- 
body is expected to talk of the nineteenth century, and to feel at least 
eighteen hundred and seventy years old. 

Some of us can’t, for the life of us. We yearn for a little folly, 
a brief holiday-time, a season of misrule, and a burst of twopenny 
extravagance. However we may try to conceal the fact,"and summon 
to our faces a smug sneer in the presence of hard-headed progres- 
sionists, we feel our fingers clench as we hold our hands in our pockets. 


Most of all do we feel an almost unconquerable desire to punch those ~ 


hard heads, as they come butting at Christmas and trying to knock 


over our “cakes and ale.” Let them have their way, and there will | 


soon be no more plum-pudding, no decking of our rooms and halls, 
or even our churches, with bright green boughs and red berries, no 
waits, no Christmas carols, no kissing under the mistletoe ; they would 
bring all life down to the union workhouse pattern if they could—that 
is to say, to their own pattern (for it does sometimes happen that there 
is a faint gleam and reflected glory of Christmastide even in work- 
house wards here and there), and would inaugurate the national 
holiday by a bowl of water gruel and a lecture on the application of 
the steam crane to the extraction of the cube root. 
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Offer to remonstrate with these people, and they grin sardonically 
as they ask you if you take them for children or fools. No, faith! You 
would that they were wise enough to become either, for, according to 
the old saying, it takes a wise man to make a fool—which means a 
seasonable fool, an appropriate and consistent fool, who knows when 
ginger should be hot i’ the mouth, and the tankard brought in and the 
log set a burning. He is the poorest fool of all who for ever has the 
dulness of no play upon him, and it is from having forgotten this that 
the wordy orators and unsympathetic philanthropists who seek to 
‘elevate the masses” often fail so signally. The tendency of our 
social legislation is not to promote rational holidays and harmless 
amusements ; and the efforts of many of our most earnest pastors and 
masters are directed rather to their discouragement. This may 
account for the dull, brooding, or listless faces that may be seen in 
neighbourhoods inhabited by the British workman. The old-fashioned 
customs and jolly ceremonies which did occasionally suggest a holiday 
season have been abandoned, and nothing has come in their place. 
We have abolished hunt the slipper, without the substitution even of 
Shakespeare and the musical-glasses, so that the labourers in large 
towns, with all their quickened intelligence and capacity for enjoy- 
ment, are worse off than the agricultural poor, whose very work is 
marked by periods of merry-making, when, if they have no very great 
addition to their means of making cheer, they are at least reminded 
of some common sentiment, of which each season brings the recollec- 
tion and the observance. 

Perhaps there are few parts of the country where the great Yule log 
is dragged into the hall on Christmas-eve with songs and acclamations ; 
the big Yule candle no longer stands on the table to light the 
guests ; but the churches are still decked with branches of holly, bay, 
laurel, and rosemary (ivy is not ; according to the old ecclesiastical rule, 
in having once been sacred to Bacchus; and mistletoe is: mysterious, 


. Drnidical, heathenish, and modernly too suggestive for church solem- 
: nity); and there are few prettier sights than a little old-fashioned, high- 
_ pewed, oak-carved church, all embowered in this winter greenery. 


Even in London this custom is not yet extinct, and the parish accounts 
derive a sort of cheerful lustre from the item “holly, etc., for decorating 
church on Christmas-eve.” In fact, Covent Garden, on Christmas-eve, 
is the one touch of nature which makes modern London kin to the 
olden observances, and the old fogies and children who have so much 
to lament, love to walk there to look at the great carts and waggons 
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laden with the glistening green leaves and bright berries, which are to 
be hung up im so many cosy parlours, after they have been carried 
away by the costermongers. These boughs and branches, and the gay 
glitter of grocers’ windows, and the extra gas lights that flare upon the 
prize meat at butchers’ shops, and the sprigs of holly and rosettes that 
decorate fat rabbits, geese, and turkeys, at the poulterers, are the few 
sights and sounds that warm the cockles of our hearts for the coming 
festival. For we have no carols now in London. In country villages the 
children still go round on Christmas morning singing those queer old 
melodies, half jovial, half sacred, but surely all grateful and genial. 


“ When Christ was born of Mary free, 
In Bethlehem, in that fair citie. 
Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 
In Excelsis Gloria.” 


So one of the oldest of them begins; and surely the mirth and glee 
which strive to remind one of that of the angels, need not have much 
harm in it, especially if it moves the hearers of the carol to give some- 
thing to the young singers, wherewith to glorify their own Christmas 
dinner. 

_ Till very lately might be heard, even in London, the shrill piping 
of some urchin, or the united squall of “a mother and six,” but they 
have been moved on, perhaps not much to the public loss. At any 
rate, the carols have gone the way of the maypoles; and a great busi- 
ness city, having its worldly interest to consider, cannot be expected 
to listen to 

“ God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay.” 


There is no rest for the caroller, at all events, and he might almost as 
well take to picking pockets. There is very little “ comfort and joy” 
to him in the reflection that the law regards stealing and singing for 
alms, as about equally punishable offences. 


The carols, however, were always more of the country than of 


town; and in the disputes about the very origin of the word carol, 
those who held that it was derived from the old Saxon churl, becanse 
it was a rustic song or chaunt, seem to have had a good deal on their 
side. 


The London institution was that of the Waits; and the meaning 
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of this name, which was given to the minstrels who celebrated the 
advent of the Christmastide by serenading the citizens after nightfall, 
is now rather obscure. It is pretty evident, however, from the records 
of old account-books, in which the items of expenses for pageants and 
the like were entered, that the waits were extra guards, waiting-men, 
or watchmen employed on occasions of state, and who added minstrelsy 
to their other accomplishments. In the days when the watch patrolled 
the City, and cried to all loyal people to hang out their lights, there 
was an attempt at cadence in their summons; and even in later 
times, some of the ancient Charleys (we old fogies remember them, 
and tell the children about their ways) used to sing, “ten o’clock, 
and a fine starlight night,” in a quavering recitative, which was not 
altogether devoid of a certain suspicion of music. It is pretty certain 
that the regular watchmen were once called waits, and that they gave 
their name (or took it from) a sort of hautboy, through which they 
used to blow a tune when they went their rounds, as an encouragement 
to peaceable people, and a warning to evil doers. Perhaps it would be 
a serviceable addition to the accoutrements of our modern police con- 
stables, who are many of them tolerable proficients on the cornet or the 
trombone, as their performance in the “ police bands” will testify. 
Indeed, it might be suggested that these very police bands should take 
the place of the waits of our youth, and soothe us with dulcet strains 
during the week that heralds in Christmas. There is precedent for 
such official minstrelsy ; for in Southwark, if not elsewhere, the master 
of the waits held his position by license, until competition and free- 
trade were too many for him. Then the practice began to decline, 
although late wayfarers at Christmastide, would often come upon a 
ghostly party of seedy-looking men standing at a street corner, over 
their half boots in snow, and blowing as much steam as music from 
their half-frozen instruments. If he were charitably disposed he could 
invite them to the nearest tavern, where the fire, shining through the 
red curtain, made one warm in anticipation, and there order a can of 
egg-hot, or that favourite mixture called dog’s nose, composed of hot- 
spiced ale, qualified with Geneva. It is a poor heart that never re- 
joices; and when he was snug in bed listening to the last tune on 
Christmas-eve, and the waits, he would feel none the colder for having 
remembered the season. 
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Gallery at Drury Fane Theatre, Condon, 
on“ Fight.” 


BY E. L. BLANCHARD. 


To your true hard-working labourer in the land of Cockaigne—he 
who, in one fashion or another, is ever busily engaged in tilling the 
fruitful soil out of which London grows its riches—‘ Boxing-Day”’ is 
the greatest holiday of the year. It is the only one essentially English, 


the only one that is peculiarly identified with the Metropolis, and it is 


scarcely too much to say that the materials for its true enjoyment are 
not attainable beyond reach of the sound of Bow-Bells. On Boxing- 
Night the gates of fairy-land are thrown open to the holiday-maker, 


and the smallest-sized silver coin of the realm will serve as a talisman . 


to convey the gifted possessor thither through the playbill-covered 
portals. By this potent agency he may then compel mysterious beings, 
visible and invisible, to be obedient to command; and_when they have 
faithfully executed his bidding to “higher the blue,” or to “speak 
out,” he shall have conjured up for him by the same spell the brightest 
palaces of enchantment, which will require all the pungent odour 


emanating from smoking pans of red and green fire to convince one | 


sense at least they have an earthly origin. It is worth something to 
be able to fan the nearly extinct embers of imagination into flame by 
a glimpse of scenes like these, and which, though presumed to impose 
only on the youthful fancy, are, at all events, as substantial as many of 
those airy visions which form the illusions of maturer years. 

It is a privilege, if only for a night, to be able to turn aside from 
the familiar thoroughfare which forms the path of our daily progress, 
and to enter on the contemplation of strange lands teeming ‘with 
more wonders than the most adventurous traveller ever encountered. 
To refresh the vision, satiated with matter-of-fact forms and every-day 
visages, by a glimpse of curious countries hitherto unknown to mortals: 
even by name, where vegetation assumes the most gigantic forms, and 
where the majority of the inhabitants exhibit the peculiarity of having. 
huge heads all impressed with a family likeness; whilst the reigning 
monarch asserts his sovereign sway by vigorously assaulting the. 
broadly-varnished faces of his subjects with a wonderful weapon, com- 
bining the glittering finery of a sceptre with the moderate flexibility of 
a sausage. Once in a way it is well, perhaps, for the oe us 
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to forget for an hour the exact age of the world, and fancy ourselves 
living im the golden reign of the good Caliph Haroun Alraschid, with 
broad turbans and Bagdad trousers for the prevailing fashionable 
costumes, and a flight of web-winged genii ready to execute for us the 
most unreasonable demands on the lightest terms and on the slightest 
notice. The present moment is not always the happiest of our lives, 
and for those who feel the painful realities of the day pressing heavily 
upon them, a few blissful minutes snatched from that indefinite period 
known as “once upon a time” may be fairly allowed to form an 
acceptable exchange. We all need the softening light of a sphere of 
imagination to counteract the influences of the ever busy and too often 
selfish world around us; and there may be worse stimulants to fancy, 
and smaller prizes to be won by sheer force of thew and sinew, than a 
front seat in a gallery on a Boxing-Night. Let us give a rapid glance 
at a familiar picture. 

Five o’clock in the afternoon of the twenty-sixth of December, and 
already three out of the four sides of Drury Lane Theatre, where an 
attack may be most conveniently made upon the portals, are besieged 
by a clamorous and impatient mob. Brydges Street is blocked up 
across the roadway, Russell Street is in possession of a dense crowd, 
and Vinegar Yard has been given up these two hours to the demands 
of the populace. The roar of a mighty multitude is heard above the 
distant rumbling of heavy vehicles along the Strand, and a foreigner 
wandering into the region of Covent Garden might listen to the con- 
fused murmur of many voices, under the impression that the whole 
parish of St. Paul’s, in defiance of the beadle, was in a state of insur- 
rection, and that a revolutionary chorus was being wildly sung to a 
dozen different tunes. The great gathering of the people grows more 
formidable as another hour passes by, and the thickening crowd ex- 
hibits a decided tendency to finally settle about the sides of the 


building. Closely packed under the portico on the north, and densely _ 


filling up the passage on the south, two strong detachments from the 
main body are steadily forcing their way up the stone staircases which 
severally lead from these avenues to the upper and lower gallery. 
About the thirtieth step is a stout barricade, a strong wooden wicket 


well barred with iron, which resists the fiercest pressure from the 


surging mass below, and yet will presently fly open at the slightest 
touch of a dexterons hand extended from above. The four sturdy 
fellows who have gained this post of vantage, and mean to maintain 
it against all comers, exchange mutual congratulations, and beguile the 
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time that must yet elapse before the eagerly-anticipated withdrawal of 
the bolt by a critical discussion on pantomimes in general, and clowns 
in particular. Far beneath, feminine voices are heard in all the differently 
modulated tones of fright, appeal, timidity, and expostulation ; and by 
a wonderful process, peculiar only to considerate crowds: on such 
occasions, three females of various ages are triumphantly brought to 
the front with a gallantry which shows that the days of chivalry are 
not yet numbered. Then there is a cry for “Jack Simmons,” which 
provokes derisive responses, but is, nevertheless, faithfully transmitted 
by successive repetitions to the individual referred to, who is found 
helplessly clinging to the railings without, and instituting vain inquiries 


as to the precise direction in which those around him are exerting their | 
. propelling powers. Half-past six, and the crowd at the doors, so closely 


compressed that not a movement of the limbs has been possible for the 
last quarter of an hour, begins to regain freedom of action. 
Simultaneously each bolt has been withdrawn inside, and every 
barrier which has been interposed between the people and their 
promised pleasure is removed. Shillings fly into the hands of the 
money-taker faster than he can count them. Rushing, crushing, 
scrambling, tumbling up the hundred stone steps, round, and round, 
and round, till the topmost flight is reached, and then spreading widely 
over the benches, hurrying, plunging downwards to the front row, 
every nook and corner suddenly becomes filled by a hot, breathless 
multitude. There is a clattering of a thousand footsteps in the yet 
loftier region at the back, and the sixpenny gallery is full with the first 
rush. Swiftly flows the great surging tide of humanity into the pit 
below; there is a loud slamming of seats, and noisy opening of box- 
doors, and the first and second circle of boxes rapidly exhibits, tier 
above tier, curved lines of curiously excited faces. The stalls more 
slowly and deliberately gain possession of their occupants, and in less 
time than it has taken to follow the hurried movements of the various 
classes of holiday-makers, the noble theatre, which is distinctively 
entitled to bear the name of “ national,’’ is crammed from floor to roof, 
and a strange sight, unlike any other in the world, is revealed to the 
eye privileged to peer through t's small aperture cut through the baize 


_ of the green curtain. 


Flushed with conquest—for every seat in the gallery is the symbol 
of a victory—each proud possessor of six inches of sitting room joins 
in an opening chorus of exultation, and then unites in glibly bantering 
the disappointed who fill up the odd corners, and poise themselves 
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unsteadily on the shoulders of their neighbours. Presently the outer. 
man is visibly relieved by being divested of extraneous articles of 
apparel, and the inner man is perceptibly refreshed by various pota- 
tions cunningly derived from small bottles carefully brought in, and 
_ curiously stowed away in the ample pockets of the discarded coat. 
The first piece commences, and concludes, as usual, without the 
slightest attention being bestowed upon the stage, and there is no 
- cessation in the rapid interchange of harmless personalities among the 
occupants of the two galleries, who are well aware, on Boxing-Night, 
that they are expected to amuse the west of the audience for the pre- 
liminary hour, and have the right to regard themselves during that 
time as the principal performers. Suddenly a fight takes place, for no 
particular reason that can be discovered, somewhere among the back 
benches, and in the cause of peace and quietness there is immediately 
a gencral demand that the combatants shall be turned out, or thrown 
over. The gaunt figure of a policeman glides amidst the turbulent 
throng, somebody struggles and disappears, and somebody else takes 
the vacant place to his own personal advantage, and the immense 
gratification of everybody else, whilst a vigorous round of applause is 
offered in testimony of regard for the supremacy of order. Exhibiting 
a firm determination to suppress any further ebullitions of a similar 
kind, each spectator settles down resolutely into his place, and finds a 
safety-valve for his excited feelings in either .roaring for “Jack Sim- 
mons,” who seems to be in perpetual request, or whistling, yelling, 
and shouting by turns. There is, of course, a little flirtation going on 
between a pretty servant-girl and a tall soldier, to the obvious discom- 
fiture of a jealous admirer who has stationed himself at her side, on 
the strength of having stood treat for the evening, and a strong con- 
viction on the part of an elderly couple as to the mutual necessity of 
recruiting exhausted nature. Fluttering over the heads of the pit, 
small fragments of paper descend in the semblance of a snow-storm, 
and then there is a burst of acclamations at the appearance of Mr. 
Tully in the orchestra, and another when he makes his annual bow as 
a propitiatory sacrifice to the gods. Three smart taps on the conduc- 
tor’s desk, and the overture begins. Full is it of all those street tunes 
in which the Londoners delight, and readily is every suggestive melody 
caught up by the approving listeners, and fitted with appropriate words. 
At last the curtain rises on the pantomime, and the true glory of 
Boxing-Night reveals itself before the strained eyes of the multitude, 
who have for this undergone all the moil and turmoil of the day. 
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BY CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 


I NEVER could quite understand my strange liking for the Count. We 
had but few feelings in common, and he despised the pursuits I fol- 
lowed and the tastes I cultivated. Be that as it may, I am bound to 
confess that, in spite of his eccentricities, I did in a mysterious sort of 


way cotton to the fellow ; and whenever, among the men of our time, 


he came in for an unfair amount of chaff—and that was not unfre- 
_ quently—I found myself taking his part, and abusing his assailants. 

I must digress here a little, in order to state that “the Count” 
was an Oxford nickname, bestowed upon one Charley Peebles, who 
came up from a private school into residence at St. Olave’s just about 
the same time that I arrived fresh from the friendships and enthusiasm 
of Clayborough. 

The Count, who had but little cident with the muscular activity 
of Oxford life, was eventually tired of getting ploughed, and one day he 
suggested to me the possibility of his quitting the embraces of Alma 
Mater for a more exhilarating and active profession—the army. It 
was very soon clear to me that the Count’s life was to be one of senti- 
ment rather than activity. He had come to Oxford brimming over 
with high-flown notions about oaken halls, and silver tankards, audit 
ale, loving cup, founder’s days, and old associations; and having seen 
in the course of a few terms all that Oxford had to show, he turned 
round and abused Oxford. 


The Count left Oxford, and I remained and took my degree. I 


went on to London and read for the bar, and’ to my intense surprise 
who should turn up one day in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn but my old 
friend the Count. His life had undergone another change. Tired— 
as usual—of chambers in London, he had ferreted out a de- 
serted tower on the top of a high hill in Gloucestershire, of which, 
for the noble sum of five pounds a year, he had become the absolute 
possessor. True, as he informed me, his tower was not in very good 
repair when he became its master, there not being one single whole 
pane of glass in it, the boys of the neighbouring town having a nasty 
habit of mounting the hill on their holidays, and 7 the Count’s 
deserted castle. 

“T have had some St. Olave’s men down there staying with me off 
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and on,” said poor old Charley, and with a harmless innocence added, 
“they call it the Count’s Folly.” 
“But what are you going to do?” said I, briskly, anxious to let 
him catch the fever of my bustle andenergy. ‘Are you going to stay 
there moping all your life?” 

“No,” said he, mildly, “I am not.” 

“ What then? 

“T am going to be married.” 

“Well, I congratulate you with all my heart,” said I. “You 
ought to have been married long ago, for I am sure you are quite 
incapable of taking care of yourself. When is it to be ?” 

“ Before Christmas !’’ 

** What, Christmas this year ?” 

The Count nodded. 

“Then I suppose you will abandon the tower P” 

“Well, not just yet. Lily, who lives in the neighbourhood, wtiies, 
after a short honeymoon, to come back and spend Christmas at the 
tower; and she gave me special instructions to bring down what 
friends I liked, in order to try, if possible, to make up a jolly party. 
‘Will you be one?” 

The idea of a jolly Christmas party of old friends at the Count’s 
Folly rather tickled my fancy, and seeing that all my own folks hap- 

‘pened to be abroad, and intended remaining there over Christmas, I 
readily accepted the Count’s invitation. 

It is but fair to add with reference to a surmise of mine apropos of 
‘the future Countess, that Charley told me how for some months he had 
‘been a serious invalid, and that the aforesaid Lily had most disin- 
terestedly nursed him through a dangerous illness. 

“T never took my meals regularly,” he said, “and consequently my 
‘digestive organs got altogether out of order. I have now to be most 
careful what I eat, and if Miss Lily heard of the old days and the 
conventional beef-steak pudding at the dear old ‘Cheese,’ I think 
she would 2 I can never thank her wenntened for what she has 
done for me.’ 

So it was that Lily nursed the Ceunt the Count fell in love with 
Lily, and I got my invitation to spend Christmas at the Conunt’s 
Folly. 

Snow! snow! snow! nothing but cheerless and everlasting snow! 
Snow on the pavements—soft, slushy, disagreeable, penetrating into 
boots and suggestive of chilblains and bronchitis! Snow in the roads. 
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when cabs have three or four horses apiece, and howling, hulking men 


sing dirges for coppers, pretending that they have all had work, and — 


are fair subjects for charity. Snow on the housetops, choking up 
gutters and waterspouts, spoiling whitewashed ceilings, and giving a 
huge amount of annoyance to fathers of families, and a huge amount of 
work to the inevitable plumber. Snow on the railroads, stopping the 
mails and endangering the safety of the public. Everywhere snow, 
nothing but tedious, disagreeable snow ! 

I shuddered as I thought of the Count’s castle on the top of the 
deserted Gloucestershire hill, and bitterly repented me of my promise 
to spend Christmas at the Count’s Folly. However, there was no 
getting out of it now. The Count had arranged his party, of which I 
had faithfully promised to be one, and I was not the one on such an 
occasion to break faith with the Count. 

If the trains could run, I could go; and as the snow continued and 
the trains did run, I prepared myself for my melancholy journey. 

It was necessary, so the Count told me, to get to the nearest station 
to his castle while daylight lasted, as I should have to trudge it from 
the little village at the foot of the hill, there being no means of getting 
any vehicle within a good mile of his extraordinary residence. 

I obeyed his injunctions, but the train was of course late. It was 
dark when I got to the station, and I was landed in a snow-drift, which 
came up tomy knees; it was darker still when I got to the little 
village at the foot of the hill. It was blowing hard and snowing 
bitterly, and no one seemed inclined to guide me to my friend’s hos- 
pitable mansion. There was nothing for it but to sleep at the little 
village. The weather might be more propitious in the morning 

My surmises did not turn out to be correct. Christmas-day 
dawned, and the weather was as wretched as ever. Anything was 
preferable to eating my roast beef and plum-pudding in the miserable 
little inn in which I had passed the night, so, shouldering my traps, I 
tradged forward up a winding-path—or rather what should have been 
a winding-path—to the castle on the hill-top. 

The Count gave me a warm and sincere welcome, and his wife— 
not a bad-looking woman, but a woman with a worn uneasy-looking 
face, and a cold and unsympathetic pair of eyes—applauded my plack 
in defying the elements and keeping my promise. I soon saw that I 
was the only one of the Count’s friends who had kept faith with him, 
and that I was destined to eat my Christmas dinner alone with my 
host and his newly-married wife. 
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There was evidently something the matter. I had néver before 
seen my old friend look so utterly wretched and depressed. 

‘Perhaps, like many another married couple, they did not get on 
well together, and now within a few weeks of their marriage, but 
unfortunately just a few weeks too late, they had mutually discovered 
that they had made a great mistake. Perhaps they had been left too 
much together, and, already weary of one another’s society, they were 
pining over it. Perhaps the wretched loneliness of the interior of the 
Count’s Folly, and the desolate dreariness of the scene ontside it, had 
depressed them both. A very likely conjecture this, for it was the 
most miserable place I had ever entered. It was all very well for a 
summer retreat, I dare say, but for the winter—bah! the very recollec- 
tion of the place makes me shudder as J write. 

My speculations as to the settled melancholy which had taken pos- 
session of my excellent friend, soon changed from lively to severe. It 
was not long before my suspicions began to be seriously aroused. 

I could not help noticing that the Count’s wife never left us alone 
for an instant. I should have liked to have had a word or two with 
my old friend, but all my efforts to do so, before dinner, failed signally. 

After some hours of dreary and desultory conversation, dinner-time 
approached. Charley’s wife prepared to leave us to dress for dinner. 
Now, I thought, was my time for a word or two with Charley. But 
no, she was too clever for us, and took Charley off with her. I went 
up to my own little turret more than ever amazed at their extraor- 
dinary conduct. We soon met again, and dinner was in due time 
announced. She happened to precede us downstairs, as the staircase 
was too narrow and winding to allow of my offering her my arm. 
Charley followed last. When we had got half way down, I felt my 
shoulder clutched, and Charley whispered excitedly in my ear :— 

“Don’t turn round or talk to me now. For heaven’s sake remem- 
ber one thing, don’t touch the made dishes ! ” 

Don’t touch the made dishes! What an awful warning. I naturally 
thought that thé cook of the Count’s Folly was not to be trusted, and 
that Charley, in his good nature, dreaded that I should be poisoned 
with her rustic attempts at an imitation of French kickshaws One 
look at Charley’s face, however, when we had got into the refectory— 
and that is just what the dining-room looked like—persuaded me that 
again my surmises were incorrect. The mystery was getting deeper 
and deeper. 

It suddenly struck me as strange that on Christmas-day there 
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should be any made dishes at all. On this dies dierwm one generally 

goes in for solid stolid, British food—roast beef, turkey, chine, goose, 
anything but made dishes. And why made dishes at the Count’s _ 

Folly, on the top of a deserted Gloucestershire hill, the very place of 

all others where one would least have expected to find them. The 

turkey and the roast beef were there sure enough, but so were the 

made dishes, or rather the made dish, cutlets with tomato-sauce! 

Huge, fat, rustic looking cutlets, with dirty looking, unhealthy, sauce, 

and plenty of it, smeared in an uncouth inartistic way all over Hed 

chops—I sternly refuse to call them cutlets any more. 

Our faces during dinner would have made an excellent ania for a 
physiognomist, if there is such a creature in existence. It was a dinner 
of winks. The chops played a very pretty part in the little domestic 
drama. All dinner time Mrs. Peebles was persuading her husband to 
try a cutlet, and Charley, during the intervals of persuasion, was 
winking at me in a ghastly manner, and Mrs. Peebles winking in a 
“ don’t-take-any-notice” sort of manner. But when I asserted my 
determination to try a cutlet, the tables were altogether changed. 
Charley gave then a horrified wink, and Mrs. Peebles a deprecating 
one. Mrs. Peebles gained the day, for Charley did try a cutlet, but I 
noticed that he scraped off every atom of sauce, and contented himself 
with eating the heart of the chop, leaving all the outside, which had 
come into contact with the evidently obnoxious sauce, 

When the Count had performed his feat in gastronomy, ind the 
dinner and cutlets had disappeared, his wife cheered up. The cold 
grey eyes softened, the nervous expression in her thin lips left them, 
and she became quite lively. But the Count was dull, hopelessly dull. 

In spite of the ehange in Mrs. Peebles’ manner, I could not 
help feeling there was a mystery to be fathomed, and an explanation 
to be made. Iwas right. We were left alone at last. Charley’s wife 
retired, and did not drag her husband away with her this time. It 
was up in the little smoking-room, on the same floor as Charley’s bed- 
room, that he opened his heart to me, and begged my advice. 

“Tt is an awful thing to say,” he began, “ but I am in daily, almost 
hourly, fear of losing my life. My wife is either a demon or a mono- 
maniac, and she is meditating, nay, day by day —e my destruc- 
tion. 

“‘ Good heavens, what do you mean?” T said. 

There was a wild, scared look in the Count’s face, as he contiisineibae 

“ Those cutlets we had for dinner to-day were poisoned! Not one 
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day since I have been married have I sat down to dinner with the 
unhappy creature I call my wife, that I have not had placed before me 
some poisoned dish. I made the discovery the day after I was married, 
and I have never had one happy moment since. A confidential servant 
who had lived with me here before I was married first opened my eyes 
to this matter. Imagine my horror to be suddenly awakened to the 
fact that I was a victim to the horrors of slow poisoning. The con- 
fidential servant—an old housekeeper—did not remain here long. But 
you shall see and judge for yourself. This is just about her time.” 

I stared at the Count in astonishment, and began to think that the 
insane proclivities were as strong in him as they were in his wife. It 
was getting late now, and the wind whistled through the deserted 
corridors of the turret, howling and moaning as it went, screaming 
down the wide chimneys, and creeping through the cracks and crevices » 
in the ill-fitting doors. 

The Count motioned to me to keep silent, and, rising from his 
chair, listened attentively at the door. 

“Twelve o’clock,” he said. “She knows that I shall be coming 
to bed in about a quarter of an hour. She should be here by now.” 

Suddenly we heard the quiet creak of a door gently opened, and 
almost immediately afterwards the rustle of drapery outside. 

“There she is! Now is your time.” I stood in mute astonish- 
ment. “ Off with your boots, man. There is not a minute to be lost.” 

It did not take me long to throw off my light boots. The Count 
noiselessly and suddenly opened the door, and pointed :—“ There! 
there !” 

Then through the dim corridors, as quietly as a cat, I pursued a 
figure in white, holding a lighted candle, and disappearing down the 
stone staircase. Stealthily and on tiptoe—luckily without looking 
behind her—she crept downstairs. Cautiously, and holding my breath 
as I went, I followed her. 

We reached the basement floor, but she never halted there. Down 
we went lower and lower still, These were unknown regions to me, 
but still I felt bound to follow the light and my mysterious guide. 

A faint smell of cooking, or rather the remains of cooking, reached 
my nostrils, and I guessed that we had penetrated into the mysteries 
of the kitchen. I was right. My guide turned sharp round to the 
left. Luckily the door was open, and the white lady would have no 
occasion to turn. 

It was the kitchen. I did not follow her quite into the room, but 
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took up my position—as far as my body was concerned—just outside 
the door, and with my face peered right round the corner, and looked 
in. I had here a perfect view of all that was going on. 

She never hesitated a moment, but walked deliberately to the 
dresser, on which lay a plate of inviting-looking sausages, evidently 
awaiting the dawn of day and the welcome advent of breakfast. She 
took up the plate of sausages, and deposited them and her flat candle- 
stick on the kitchen-table. From a pocket in her flowing white 
garment, to my horror, I saw her produce a bottle. It contained 
no liquid; merely powder, as it seemed to me. She powdered 
the sausages, looked at them with a gaze of triumph, and put them 
back again to rest during the night on the dresser. 

Hitherto I had kept my presence of mind thoroughly well. I had 
not moved, whispered, sighed, groaned, fallen, broken my shins—indeed, 
done anything to attract attention. But this last move on the part of 
my diabolical hostess was too much, even for me. 

I had witnessed with my own eyes her horrible crime; and the 
Count—perhaps I myself—was to partake the next morning of the 
fatal sausages so insidiously poisoned. I could not help it. I 
groaned. 

She started in an instant; and, seeing that it was no longer of any 


use to hide myself, I appeared in the doorway, assuming the sternest. 


and most formidable expression of countenance I could call up. Iam 
sure I looked awfully angry. I could not trust myself to speak. I 
glared at her fiendishly. 

She merely laughed. 

‘So you have found me out, have you ?” said she, meni! “and 
already ? Well, you are a cleverer man than I took you for. I have 
been married seven weeks to Charley, and he has not yet discovered 
my trick.” 

“ Trick!’ I said, in a hollow, mocking tone. “Is this the way you 
allude to your fearful crimes? How dare you talk like that to me, 
seeing what I have seen—knowing what I know now ?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“T mean, that you are plotting against your husband’s life.” 

“ How, in heaven’s name ?” 

“ By slow poison !” 

“ What ?” 


“You have been attempting to destroy poor Charley’s life. Give | 


me that bottle.” 


| 
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_ Again she langhed—this time merrily and well. Her eyes flashed; 
the sweet smile came back, and I felt that I had been deceived. She 
produced the bottle, and pointed to the label :— 


“ Bragg’s Patent Charcoal Powder!” 


“‘ For dyspeptics,” she said, again laughing more than ever, “and 
a most useful medicine. I strongly advise your taking some. Will 
you consent to be poisoned ?” 

The mystery was soon explained. Indeed, we seated ourselves in 
the deserted kitchen, and she gave me a full and faithful account of 
her wanderings to these deserted regions. I have alluded before to 
Charley’s serious illness, and the plucky way in which his wife nursed 
him through it. Therein lay the mystery of the charcoal. The Count 
was always a nervous and fidgety fellow about himself; and the 
more medicine he had to take, and the more fuss that was made about 
his ailments, the worse it was to cure him. 

His digestive organs were in a very bad state, and the doctot and 
his wife put their heads together as to the best method that should be 
adopted for rendering his food digestible without his knowing any- 
thing about it. The doctor prescribed the powdered charcoal, and 
his wife was to administer it in the best manner she thought fit. 

The kitchen convention was soon at an end, and in a far different 
manner from that in which we had entered the kitchen we wended our 
way upstairs again. But still we had to keep our own counsel. The 
Count was to know nothing of the ruse for six weeks more, by 
which time a certain cure was to be effected. 

.. Accordingly, I seconded his wife in her laudable efforts to deceive, 
and at the end of my time left my friend still under the impression 
that he was the victim of circumstances, and was gradually coming to 
an untimely end. 

' However, at Easter-time, I went down to the turret again; and 
then, over a bottle of the very best sherry I ever drank, and the finest 
' cigar Iever smoked, we had a thoroughly good laugh—all of us— 
over the mysteries of my “Christmas in the Count’s Folly.” 
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BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Tere are no kindlier or more hospitable people in the whole world 
than the Americans; only the modes they adopt, and the days they 
select for showing such kindness, and dispensing such hospitality, differ 
from ours. To state thus much is not, I suppose, to fly in the face of 
the Declaration of Independence, or to speak disparagingly of Repub- 
lican Institutions. 

I don’t think they are quite so much given as we are to gorman- 
dizing or forfeit-playing on Christmas-day. Their great feasting 
time is Thanksgiving-day. My first American Christmas I spent, 
not in the States, but at Montreal, in Canada, whereI revelled in 
tho traditional abundance of beef, turkey, and plum-pudding, so 
dear to the British mind. I was given to understand, * however, 
that although churches might be hung with evergreens, and Christ- 
mas carols sung, the festivities on the Twenty-fifth of December in 
New York were very demure and sober, as compared with those which 
take pluse on New Year’s-day. So I took good care to be back in 
Manhattan by the Thirtieth; and having by this time a pretty 
numerous list of acquaintances, “‘laid myself out” in right earnest— 
although not without some inward misgivings as to how my constitu- 
tion would stand it—for the ceremonies of January First. Iremember 
that in coming from Rouse’s Point to New York I had left my hat ina 
railway car, and alighted at the Brevoort House with no better head- 
gear than a sealskin cap. Now, it is clear that you cannot pay visits 
in polite society in a sealskin cap. The obvious remedy for such a 
deficiency in my apparel was to buy a new hat; but to do this on the 
First Day of the New Year in New York is simply an impossibility, 
The shutters of every shop in Broadway are hermetically sealed, and I 
had not quite sufficient impudence to.go down to the world-renowned 
hat store under the St. Nicholas, and ring up the urbane Mr. Genin. 
I think my perplexity was brought toa close by an American friend 
“loaning” mea hat. You know the effect produced on the kuman 
economy by wearing somebody else’s hat. It never fits you, and you 
feel as though you had somebody else’s head on your shoulders. 
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Moral, always have two hats; but I never possessed such superfluous 
wealth in my life. Iam always very careful when I purchase a new 
sombrero to desire Mr. Christie’s shopman to “do up” the old one, and 
send it home, but I always forget to tell him where I live. There is a 
remedy for this, too, in buying your hats upon credit; your hatter 
must know where you live then; but “tick” for a hat I never 
could get.° 

I think I lived au cinquiéme at the Brevoort, and that I commenced 
my visit-paying campaign at about eleven 4.M.; but from as early as 
nine in the morning my attic storey was invaded by successive groups 
of gentlemen dressed in their Sunday best, who, coming, some singly, 
some in pairs, some in threes, grasped my hand, said it was a fine day, 
but rather cold, smiled amicably, grasped my hand again, and hurried 
downstairs, probably to repeat the same ceremony with any friends 
they might happen to possess on the fourth, third, second, or first 
floors. As I was on somewhat a familiar footing with the last batch 
of smiling hand-graspers, I went down with them, and pre- 
pared myself for the labours of the day by partaking, at the 
bar of the Brevoort, of some warm stimulant, in the composition 
of which, so far as my recollection serves me, there entered nutmeg, 
sugar, eggs, milk, and a liquor they call rum. The hour was 
young; but there was a “cold snap” about, and I had a hard time 
before me. 

As my visiting-list included some very aristocratic families—as 
aristocracy is understood under a Republican Dispensation—I had 
taken care to array myself in full evening costume, patent-leather boots 
and lemon kid gloves. If, in thus sacrificing to the Graces I erred 
against American etiquette, I humbly beg pardon of the shades of © 
General Jackson, John C. Calhoun, Rufus Choate, and other Fathers 
of their Country. Under the circumstances I felt as though I was 
going out to a funeral at which there was to be a champagne lunch— 
a kind of genteel wake, in fact. Then ensconced in the corner of a 
hackney-coach, and wrapped up in a fur cloak (for the cold was intense, 
and my ears would have been truly grateful for the discarded sealskin 
cap), I proceeded to pay my visits. 

I think my first call was in Washington Square—not many yards 
from the Brevoort ; and from my coach windows I could see that the 
side walks were crowded by gentlemen, beneath whose greatcoats 
peeped symptoms of evening dress—at the which I felt reassured. I 
observ 2d that while in the street these gentlemen preserved a solemn 
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and almost rueful mien as:though bent on some awfully momentous 
mission; butas they emerged from houses where they had made a call, 
it was with a placid and joyous expression of countenance, and that 
they chuckled as they walked, until they recollected that they were 
near another door at which a call was due, and so began to look solemn 
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Iran over the: gamut of polite conversation ere I pulled at the first: 
bell. I was never #morning-caller; andi before) the candles are lighted 


am generally nervous in the society of ladies:i. What would be the best 
thing to say P I asked myself. Should’ L observe that this was a great 
country, or that my name was Norval? Should I make any reference 
to the manner in which the ancient Romans were accustomed to keep 
the first. day of the New Year? Should I merely ejaculate, “ Hail 
Columbia,” or say something neat and appropriate about the Star 
Spangled Banner? On reflection, I determined to confine myself to 
innocent remarks about the weather, and subsequently to get out of 
the scrape as best I could. 

I found, on experience, that I had much exaggerated the difficulties 
before me. Beyond the utterance of a few incoherent compliments— 
usually ending with, “I’m sure” —I was required tosay nothing at all; 
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and I discovered that the less I said the better pleased the ladies 
seemed to be. I found, however, that the best way to get on was to 
grin amazingly, and, having served a long apprenticeship to the horse- 
collar, I grinned accordingly. Grinning, in fact, on an American 
New Year’s-day is contagious. The tonsor who “ barbed” me in the 
morning grinned like a Cheshire cat; the Irish waiter who brought 
me my breakfast grinned like the late Mr. Grimaldi ; the ordinarily 
saturnine driver of the hackney-coach grinned like a comic mask as I 
entered his vehicle; and the darkey—splendidly got up in a striped 
jacket, a white neckcloth with a bow as big as a boomerang, and 
Berlin gloves—who admitted me to No. — Washington Square, 
grinned—as only a nigger can grin. 
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THE CALL: COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


Ab uno disce omnes. One call was very much like another. I was 
ushered into one gilt and splendid parlour after another, there to find a 
charming group of ladies in full dress and blazing with jewellery. I 
made my best bows, grinned my best grins, and was then asked if I 
would take some refreshment. I was nothing loath. I think that I 
began to refresh myself about noon, and that conviviality continued 
until half-past five p.m., when, as you may imagine, I had no very great 
appetite for the seven o’clock dinner to which I was bidden at Del- 
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monico’s. But as I subsequently attended a “stag party enter- 
tainment attended only by gentlemen—where a conjuror performed 
some astounding feats of hankey-pankey, and finished the evening 
with a carpet-dance in West Fourteenth Street, I don’t think I took 
any very great harm by indulgence in the “refreshments” of New 
Year’s-day. They were on the most gorgeous scale, and never failed 
to comprise oysters. It is said that when the late amiable Harl of 
Carlisle was in the States, his attention was one evening attracted to 
an inscription on the door-jambs of an underground saloon in Broad- 
way, “Oysters in every style.” The Earl—then Lord Morpeth— 
entered the shelly cavern, “Give me oysters in every style,” he said 
to the attendant servitor; and the night was well nigh spent ere the 
British nobleman was “through” with the successive relays brought 
him of oysters stewed and oysters fried, of oysters roasted and oysters 
steamed, of oysters pickled and oysters scolloped. We had “oysters 
in every style” on New Year’s-day, and, in addition pdtés de foie 
gras, turtle, venison, canvas-back duck, terrapin, chicken salad, “ des- 
patch” and “‘bashawed” lobster, jambon en surprise, and other good 
things too numerous to mention. When to these you add “topaz” 
sherry, and Madeira of the “Smoked,” and “Sunnyside,” and “Governor 
Fish” varieties, with perhaps an occasional “ smile ” of very curious 
old Bourbon whiskey, you may imagine that lunching out on New 
Year’s-day in New York is an enjoyment not unfraught with peril 
to the dyspeptic. 

Such are my personal experiences of a Transatlantic First of January. 
The custom of paying visits on New Year’s-day is universal through- 
out the States, but is more, I take it, of Dutch or German than of 
English origin. Indeed, when, two years later, I passed a Christmas 
in Holland, I could not be reminded by what I saw at the Hague 
and at Amsterdam of the cheerful and kindly convivialities of New York. 
There is another New Year’s observance too, in New York, which has 
too clearly been imported from the land of the dykes and dams. I 
allude to the practice of filling the shoes and stockings of little children 
on New Year’s-eve with pretty toys, and gift-books, and sweetmeats, 
which the youngsters are told, on New Year’s morning, have been 
dropped down the chimney by “Santa Claus,” the patron saint of 
Manhattan. Now, Santa Claus is the Dutch “Sint Nikolaas ”—St. 
Nicholas, in fact—and precisely the same system of “tipping” the 
little children prevails among the Mynheers. There is one addition to 
the custom, however, in Holland, in the fact that in the shoes of 
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naughty boys and girls are placed, not toys or “ goodies,” but birch- 
rods, as stern reminders of the fate which will befall them unless they 
walk in virtue’s path. Such a reminder would be without significance 
across the Atlantic, for, save in a few rigid Puritan families in New 
England, American children are never whipped. My friend Shirley 
Brooks, I know, questions this. He has heard that young Columbia 
sometimes suffers in the flesh, but that, prior to the infliction, his 
thoughtful pastors and masters administer chloroform to him. 

New Year’s gifts to grown-up relatives and friends are alsocommon 
in America at the “festive season,” but the system does not reach the 
positive degree of extortion which has been attained by the “ Christmas- 
box ” nuisance in England, or by the still more impudent impost of the 
“ Jour de l’ An” in Paris. 

But here is Mr. Nast, a very humorous American draughtsman, 
who, with his facile pencil will tell you much more about New Year’s- 
day in New York than I, with a goose-quill, have been enabled to do. 
Consider his cartoons, and the entire economy of “ Visiting Day” iz 
America will be at once revealed to you. It may be méntioned that 
those who have visiting-lists and neglect to exhaust them to the very 
last call, are deemed guilty of an unpardonable act of lese Majesté. 
Everything may be forgotten but that. However inattentive you may 
have been to the requirements of etiquette during the year, you have 
only to make your bow and your grin on the First of January, and all 
will be forgiven to you. It is the Transatlantic Pardon de Ploermel. 
But let that day of grace go by, and it is all up with you. Ostracism 
is your doom. You are out of the pale of polite society. You are 
accounted a “mean” man; and to be reckoned “ mean” in America 
is to be deemed the most despicable of mankind. .The festivities 
of New Year’s-day mean, however, something more than mere 
conversational politeness. They have a sentimental side, and that 
sentiment is of no mawkish order. The annual interchange of 
courtesies—the opportunities afforded for making your peace with 
those from whom you may have been temporarily estranged 
—heal many a wound, repair many a breach, convert many 
a coolness into genial warmth, and make many bygones bygones 
indeed. 

It is not to be denied that the duties imposed, both on ladies and 
gentlemen in this formal payment of the “compliments of the season,” 
are sufficiently onerous. The men-folks find it hard work enough 
trotting about from house to house in frost and snow; but a “cold 
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snap” at Christmas is, in America, rather the rule than ‘the exception. 
For a whole week prior to the momentous First, the young man of 
fashion in New York is busily engaged making out lists of the houses 
to be called at; and in proportion to the status occupied by the caller 
in society, so does the list swell to more and more formidable propor- | 
tions. Some young gentlemen, ambitious to excel in the way of num- 
bers, and who have not many acquaintances of their own, will club 
their lists with others. Some lend friends for the day, and others 
borrow them. The ladies, too, have serious calls upon their time and 
patience. To be full-dressed before noon, and to have to sit until sun- 
down, answering bows with graceful manners and reciprocating con- 
ciliatory grins with amiable simpers, cannot be esteemed a light matter ; 
yet the dear creatures bear it all with the most charming equanimity. . 
Perhaps the consciousness of being charming, and the opportunity of 
wearing such bewitching toilettes and such brilliant toilettes, lighten the 
labours of the engaging souls. What will not woman go through if 
she can only dress? ‘To sit out the dullest, dreariest piece, played at 
a remote theatre on a wet night, the obliging fair will array herself in 
all the colours of the rainbow. Get up a ball in a back parlour, with 
nothing better than a cracked “ cottage ” to thrum quadrilles upon, and 
lovely woman will come, in a low-necked dress, and with a wreath on 
her dear head; and I have often thought that woman bears bereave- 
ment much better than we do, for the reason that that same dear head” 
of hers, in the very midst of her most bitter grief and anguish, runs on 
the “nice” mourning which her position in society requires that she 
should wear. Brave Madame Roland, the night before her execution, 
made herself a dainty robe of white piqué to be guillotined in ; and the 
heroic Flora MacIvor had strength enough to prepare a piece of needle- 
work even more remarkable. Who can read that sad chapter in 
“‘ Waverley” without tears ? 
But I grow gloomy. What says the bard— 


“ Sorrows begone— 
Life and its ills, 
Duns and their bills, 


My task is to discourse of Christmas, and the New Year, and the 
Mahogany Tree. One must needs be jolly under the guidance of Mr. 
Nast. He shows you how every class in New York society participate to 
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who waits on you at early morn with a neat copy of verses, and 
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the fallest in the enjoyments of New Year’s-day. 
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expects a slight “tip” or gratuity in return, to the millionaire graridee 
of Fifth Avenue or Madison Square, every grade in society is touched 
and mollified by the amenities of New Year’s-day; and, believe me, 
there are many more gradations in the New York Society than were 
ever dreamt of in the philosophy of M. de Tocqueville or more recent 
writers on democracy in America.. There is Mrs. Bridget. O’Mulligan 
who receives @ complimentary visit from Mr. Barney O’Brallaghan, 
recently from Tipperary, and passes the “top o’ the mornin’ ” to him 
in potheen. There is Coal Black Rose, installed in state, receiving the. 
homages of Uncle Ned, and Zip Coon, Hsq., and Dandy Jim from 
Caroline—all “‘ American citizens of African descent.” And compli- — 
ments may pass, you will perceive,in the Five Points as well as in 
Fifth Avenue. 
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DARE INSINUATIONS. 


T prefer to say nothing about the last of Mr. Nast’s cartoons repre- 
senting three jovial souls whose visiting -list has probably been very! 
lengthy, and who are apparently suffering from symptoms of “ whiskey 
in the hair.” If “ their heads are too big for their hats,”’ ’tis no business 
of mine. Mr. Nast is, presumably, an American, and has a right to 
satirize the foibles—if they have any foibles—of his countrymen. For 
my part, it is almost needless to observe that I saw nothing but sobriety, 
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and the strictest sobriety, in New York on New Year’s-day. If the 
General of the Mackerel Brigade mentioned in the “ Orpheus C. Kerr 
Papers” did, at an advanced period of the evening, one New Year’s- 
day, address his friends from the interior of the coal-scuttle, it was 
doubtless his whim, and not whiskey, that led him to choose that 
resting-place for his gallant head. Why shouldn’t we fall into the 
coal-scuttle if we like? Our heads are our own, I presume, 
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A Strange Christmas Game, 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Wuen, through the death of a distant relative, I, John Lester, 
succeeded to the Martingdale Estate, there could not have been found 
in the length and breadth of England a happier pair than myself and 
my only sister Clare. 

We were not such utter hypocrites as to affect sorrow for the loss 
of our kinsman, Paul Lester, a man we had never seen, of whom we 
had heard but little, and that little unfavourable, at whose hands we 
had never received a single benefit—who was, in short, as great a 
stranger to us as the then Prime Minister, the Emperor of Russia, 
or any other human being utterly removed from our extremely humble 
sphere of life. 

His loss was very certainly our gain. His death represented to us, 
not a dreary parting from one long loved and highly honoured, but the 
accession of lands, houses, consideration, wealth, to myself—John 
Lester, Esquire, Martingdale, Bedfordshire: whilom, Jack Lester, 
artist and second-floor lodger at 32, Great Smith Street, Bloomsbury. 

Not that Martingdale was much of an estate as county properties go. 
The Lesters who had succeeded to that domain from time to time during 
the course of a few hundred years, could by no stretch of courtesy have 
been called prudent men. In regard of their posterity they were, 
indeed, scarcely honest, for they parted with manors and farms, with 
common rights and advowsons, in a manner at once so baronial and so 
unbusiness-like, that Martingdale at length in the hands of Jeremy 


Lester, the last resident owner, melted to a mere little dot in the map - 


of Bedfordshire. 

Concerning this Jeremy Lester there was a mystery. No man 
could say what had become of him. He was in the oak parlour at 
Martingdale one Christmas-eve, and before the next morning he had 
disappeared—to reappear in the flesh no more. 

Over night, one Mr. Warley, 2 great friend and boon companion of 
Jeremy’s, had sat playing cards with him until after twelve o’clock 
chimed, then he took leave of his host and rode home under the 
moonlight. After that, no person, as far as could be ascertained, ever 
saw Jeremy Lester alive. 
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His ways of life had not been either the most regular, or the most 
respectable, and it was not until a new year had come in without any 
tidings of his whereabouts reaching the house, that his servants 
became seriously alarmed concerning his absence. 

Then inquiries were set on foot concerning him—inquiries which 
grew more urgent as weeks and months passed by without the 
slightest clue being obtained as to his whereabouts. Rewards were 
offered, advertisements inserted, but still Jeremy made no sign; and so 
in course of time the heir-at-law, Paul Lester, took possession of the 
house, and went down to spend the summer months at Martingdale with 
his rich wife, and her four children by a first husband. Paul Lester 
was a barrister—an over-worked barrister, who, every one supposed 
would be glad enongh to leave the bar and settle at Martingdale, where 
his wife’s money and the fortune he had accumulated could not have 
failed to give him a good standing even among the neighbouring 
county families; and perhaps it was with some such intention that he 
went down into Bedfordshire. 

If this were so, however, he speedily changed his mind, for with the 
January snows he returned to London, let off the land surrounding the 
house, shut up the Hall, put in a care-taker, and never troubled 
himself further about his ancestral seat. 

Time went on, and people began to say the house was haunted, 
that Paul Lester had “seen something,” and so forth—all which stories 
were duly repeated for our benefit, when, forty-one years after the 
disappearance of Jeremy Lester, Clare and I went down to inspect our 
inheritance. 

I say “our,” because Clare had stuck bravely to me in poverty— 
grinding poverty, and prosperity was not going to part usnow. What 
was mine was hers, and that she knew, God bless her, without my 
needing to tell her so. 

The transition from rigid economy to comparative wealth, was in 
‘our case the more delightful also, because we had not in the least degree 
anticipated it. We never expected Paul Lester’s shoes to come to us, 
and accordingly it was not upon our consciences that we had ever in 
our dreariest moods wished him dead. 

Had he made a will, no doubt we never should have gone to 
Martingdale, and I, consequently, never written this story ; but, luckily 
for us, he died intestate, and the Bedfordshire property came to me. 

As for his fortune, he had spent it in travelling, and in giving great 
entertainments at his grand house in Portman Square. Concerning 
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his effects, Mrs. Lester and I came to a very amicable arrangement, and 
she did me the honour of inviting me to call upon her occasionally, and, 
as I heard, spoke of me as a very worthy and presentable young man 
“for my station,” which, of course, coming from so good an authority, 
was gratifying. Moreover, she asked me if I intended residing at Mar- 
tingdale, and on my replying in the affirmative, hoped I should like it. 

It struck me at the time that there was a certain significance in her 
tone, and when I went down to Martingdale and heard the absurd 
stories which were afloat concerning the house being haunted, I felt 
confident that if Mrs. Lester had hoped much, she feared more. 

People said Mr. Jeremy “walked ” at Martingdale. He had been 
seen, it was averred, by poachers, by gamekeepers, by children who 
had come to use the park as a near cut to school, by lovers who 
kept their tryst under the elms and beeches. 

As for the care-taker and his wife, the third in residence since 
Jeremy Lester’s disappearance, the man gravely shook his head when 
questioned, while the woman stated that wild horses, or even wealth 
untold, should not draw her into the red bed-room, nor into the oak 
parlour, after dark. 

“T have heard my mother tell, sir— it was her as followed old Mrs. 
Reynolds, the first care-taker—how there were things went on in those 
self same rooms as might make any Christian’s hair stand onend. Such 
stamping, and swearing, and knocking about of furniture; and then 
tramp, tramp, up the great staircase, and along the corridor and so 
into the red bed-room, and then bang, and tramp, tramp again. They 
do say, sir, Mr. Paul Lester met him once, and from that time the oak 
parlour has never been opened. I never was inside it myself.” 

Upon hearing which fact, the first thing I did was to proceed to the 
oak parlour, open the shutters, and let the August sun stream in upon 
the haunted chamber. It was an old-fashioned, plainly farnished 
apartment, with a large table in the centre, a smaller in a recess by 
the fire-place, chairs ranged against the walls, and a dusty moth-eaten 
carpet on the floor. There were dogs on the hearth, broken and rusty ; 
there was a brass fender, tarnished and battered; a picture of some 
sea-fight over the mantel-piece, while another work of art about equal in 
merit hung between the windows. Altogether, an utterly prosaic and 
yet not uncheerful apartment, from out of which the ghosts flitted as 
soon as daylight was let into it, and which I proposed, as soon as I 
“felt my feet,” to re-decorate, re-furnish, and convert into a pleasant 
morning-room. I was still under thirty, but I had learned prndence in 
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that very good school, Necessity ; and it was not my intention to spend 
much money until I ascertained for certain what were the actual revenues 
derivable from the lands still belonging to the Martingdale estates, and 
the charges upon them. In fact, I wanted to know what I was worth 
before committing myself to any great extravagance, and the place 
had for so long a time been neglected, that I experienced some difficulty 
in arriving at the state of my real income. 

But in the meanwhile, Clare and I found great enjoyment in explor- 
ing every nook and corner of our domain, in turning over the contents 
of old chests and cupboards, in examining the faces of our ancestors 
looking down on us from the walls, in walking through the neglected 
gardens, full of weeds, overgrown with shrubs and birdweed, where the 
boxwood was eighteen inches high, and the shoots of the rose-trees 
yards long. I have put the place in order since then, there is no 
grass on the paths, there are no trailing brambles over the ground, the 
hedges have been cut and trimmed, and the trees pruned, and the box- 
wood clipped; but I often say now-a-days that spite of all my 
improvements, or rather in consequence of them, Martingdale does not 
look one half so pretty as it did in its pristine state of uncivilized 
picturesqueness. 

Although I determined not to commence repairing and decorating 
the house till better informed concerning the rental of Martingdale, still 
the state of my finances was so far satisfactory that Clare and I decided on 
going abroad and take our long-talked-of holiday before the fine weather 
was past. We could not tell what a year might bring forth, as Clare 
sagely remarked ; it was wise to take our pleasure while we could ; and 
accordingly, before the end of August arrived we were wandering about 
the continent, loitering at Rouen, visiting the galleries in Paris, and 
talking of extending our one month of enjoyment to three. What 
decided me on this course was the circumstance of our becoming 
acquainted with an English family who intended wintering in Rome. 
We met accidentally, but discovering we were near neighbours in 
England—in fact, that Mr. Cronson’s property lay close beside Marting- 
dale—the slight acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy, and ere long 
we were travelling in company. 

From the first, Clare did not much like this arrangement. There was 
“a little girl” in England she wanted me to marry, and Mr. Cronson 
had a daughter who certainly was both handsome and attractive. The 
little girl had not despised John Lester, artist, while Miss Cronson 
indisputably set her cap at John Lester of Martingdale, and would have 
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turned away her pretty face from a poor man’s admiring gaze—all this 
I can see plainly enough now, but I was blind then and should have 
proposed for Marybel—that was her name—before the winter was 
over, had news not suddenly arrived of the illness of Mrs. Cronson, 
senior. Ina moment the programme was changed ; our pleasant days 
of foreign travel were atanend. The Cronsons packed up and departed, 

while Clare and I returned more slowly to England, a little out of 
humour, it must be confessed, with each other. 

It was the middle of November when we arrived at Martingdale, and 
found the place anything but romantic or pleasant. The walks were 
wet and sodden, the trees were leafless, there were no flowers save a 
few late pink roses blooming in the garden. 

It had been a wet season, and the place looked miserable. Clare 
would not ask Alice down to keep her company in the winter months, 
as she had intended ; and for myself, the Cronsons were still absent 
in Norfolk, where they meant to spend Christmas with old Mrs. 
Cronson, now recovered. 


Altogether, Martingdale seemed dreary enough, and the ghost 


stories we had laughed at while sunshine flooded the rooms, became 
less unreal, when we had nothing but blazing fires and wax candles 
to dispel the gloom. They became more real also when servant after 
servant left us to seek situations elsewhere; when “noises” grew 
frequent in the house ; when we ourselves, Clare and I, with our own 
ears heard the tramp, tramp, the — and the clattering which 
had been described to us. 

My dear reader, you doubtless are utterly free from superstitions fan- 


cies. You pooh-pooh the existence of ghosts, and “only wish you could | 


find a haunted house in which to spend a night,” which is all very brave 
and praiseworthy, but wait till you are left in a dreary, desolate old 
country mansion, filled with the most unaccountable sounds, without 
a servant, with no one save an old care-taker and his wife, who, living 
at the extremest end of the building, heard nothing of the tramp, 
tramp, bang, bang, going on at all hours of the night. 

At first I imagined the noises were produced by some evil-disposed 
persons, who wished, for purposes of their own, to keep the house 
uninhabited ; but by degrees Clare and I came to the conclusion the 
visitation must be supernatural, and Martingdale by consequence 
untenantable. Still being practical people, and unlike our prede- 
cessors, not having money to live where and how we liked, we decided 
to watch and see whether we could trace any human influence in the 
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matter. If not, it was agreed we were to pull down the right wing 
of the house and the principal staircase. 

For nights and nights we sat up till two or three o’clock in ‘the 
morning, Clare engaged in needlework, I reading, with a revolver 
lying on the table beside me; but nothing, neither sound nor appear- 
ance rewarded our vigil. 

This confirmed my first idea that the sounds were not supernatural ; 
but just to test the matter, I determined on Christmas-eve, the anni- 
versary of Mr. Jeremy Lester’s disappearance, to keep watch by 
myself in the red bed-chamber. Even to Clare I never mentioned my 
intention. 

About ten, tired out with our previous vigils, we each retired to 
rest. Somewhat ostentatiously, perhaps, I noisily shut the door of 
my room, and when I opened it half-an-hour afterwards, no mouse 
could have pursued its way along the corridor with greater silence 
and caution than myself. 


Quite in the dark I sat in the red room. For over an hour I 


might as well have been in my grave for anything I could see 
in the apartment; but at the end of that time the moon rose and 
cast strange lights across the floor and upon the wall of the haunted 
chamber. 

Hitherto I had kept my watch opposite the window, now I 
changed my place to a corner near the door; where I was shaded 
from observation by the heavy hangings of the bed, and an ‘antique 
wardrobe. 

Still I sat on, but still no sound broke the silence. I was weary 


_ with many nights’ watching, and tired of my solitary vigil, 1 dropped 


at last into a slumber from which I was awakened by hearing the door 
softly opened. 

“ John,” said my sister, almost in a whisper; “John, are you 
here ?” 

“Yes, Clare,” I answered; “ but what are you doing up at this 
hour ?” 

“Come downstairs,” she replied; “ they are in the oak parlour.” 

I did not need any explanation as to whom she meant, but crept 
downstairs after her, warned by an uplifted hand of the necessity for 
silence and caution. 

By the door—by the open. door of the oak parlour, she paused, 
and we both looked in. 

There was the room we left in darkness overnight, with a bright 
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wood fire blazing on the hearth, candles on the chimney-piece, the 


small table pulled out from its accustomed corner, and two men 


seated beside it, playing at cribbage. 

We could see the face of the younger player; it was that of a 
man of about. five-and-twenty, of a man who had lived hard and 
wickedly ; who had wasted his substance and his health; who had 
been while in the flesh Jeremy Lester. It would be difficult for me to 
say how I knew this, how in a moment I identified the features of the 


player with those of tho man who had been missing for forty-one .— 


years—forty-one years that very night. He was dressed in the 
costume of a byegone period; his hair was pewserens and round his 
wrists there were ruffles of lace. 

He looked like one who, having come from some great party, had 
sat down after his return home to play at cards with an intimate 
friend. On his little finger there sparkled a ring, in the front of 
his shirt there gleamed a valuable diamond. There were diamond 
buckles in his shoes, and, according to the fashion of his time, he 
wore knee-breeches and silk stockings, which showed off advan- 
tageously the shape of a remarkably good leg and ankle. 

He sat opposite to the door, but never once lifted his eyes 
to it. His attention seemed concentrated on the cards. 

For a time there was utter silence in the room, broken only by the 
momentous counting of the game. 

In the doorway we stood, holding our breath, terrified and yet 
fascinated by the scene which was being acted before us. 

The ashes dropped on the hearth softly and like the snow; we 
could hear the rustle of the cards as they were dealt out and fell 
upon the table; we listened to the count—fifteen-one, fifteen-two, and 
so forth,—but there was no other word spoken till at length the player, 
whose face we could not see, exclaimed, ‘‘I win; the game is mine.” 

Then his opponent took up the cards, sorted them over negligently 
in his hand, put them close together, and flung the whole pack 
in his guest’s face, exclaiming, “ Cheat; liar; take that.” 

There was a bustle and confusion—a flinging over of chairs, and 
fierce gesticulation, and such a noise of passionate voices mingling, 
that we could not hear a sentence which was uttered. 

All at once, however, Jeremy Lester strode out of the room in 
- so great a hurry that he almost touched us where we stood ; out of the 
room, and tramp, tramp up the staircase to the red room, whence he 
descended ina few minutes with a couple of rapiers under his arm. 
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When he re-entered the room he gave, as it seemed to us, the other 
man his choice of the weapons, and then he flung open the window, 
and after ceremoniously giving place for his opponent to pass out 
first, he walked forth into the night-air, Clare and I following. 

We went through the garden and down a narrow winding walk to 
a smooth piece of turf sheltered from the north by a plantation of young 
fir-trees. It was a bright moonlight night by this time, and we could 
distinctly see Jeremy Lester measuring off the ground. 

“When you say ‘three,’”’ he said at last to the man whose back 
was still towards us. They had drawn lots for the ground, and the lot 
had fallen against Mr. Lester. He stood thus with the moonbeams 
falling fall upon him, and a handsomer fellow I would never desire to 
behold. 

“One,” began the other; “ two,” and before our kinsman had the 
slightest suspicion of his design, he was upon him, and his rapier through 
Jeremy Lester’s breast. At the sight of that cowardly treachery, Clare 
screamed aloud. In a moment the combatants had disappeared, the 
moon was obscured behind a cloud, and we were standing in the 
shadow of the fir-plantation, shivering with cold and terror. 

But we knew at last what had become of the late owner of Marting- 
dale, that he had fallen, not in fair fight, but foully murdered by a false 
friend. 


When late on Christmas morning I awoke, it was to see a white 
world, to behold the ground, and trees, and shrubs all laden and 
covered with snow. There was snow everywhere, such snow as no 
person could remember having fallen for forty-one years. 

“Tt was on just such a Christmas as this that Mr. Jeremy dis- 
appeared,” remarked the old sexton to my sister who had insisted on. 
dragging me through the snow to church, whereupon Clare fainted 
away and was carried into the vestry, where I made a full confession 
to the Vicar of all we had beheld the previous night. 

At first that worthy individual rather inclined to treat the matter 
lightly, but when, a fortnight after, the snow melted away and the 
fir-plantation came to be examined, he confessed there might be 
more things in heaven and earth than his limited philosophy had 
dreamed of. 

In a little clear space just within the plantation, Jeremy Lester’s 
body was found. We knew it by the ring and the diamond buckles, 
and the sparkling breast-pin ; and Mr. Cronson, who in his capacity as 
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magistrate came over to inspect these relics, was visibly perturbed at 
my narrative. 

“Pray, Mr. Lester, did you in your dream see the face of—of the 
gentleman—your kinsman’s opponent ?” 

“No,” I answered, “he sat and stood with his back to us all the 
time.” ; 

“There is nothing more, of course, to be done in the matter,” 
observed Mr. Cronson. 

“Nothing,” I replied; and there the affair would doubtless have termi- 
nated, but that a few days afterwards when we were dining at Cronson 
Park, Clare all of a sudden dropped the glass of water she was carrying 
to her lips, and exclaiming, “ Look, John, there he is!” rose from her 
seat, and with a face as white as the table-cloth, pointed to a portrait 
hanging on the wall. 

“T saw him for an instant when he turned his head towards the 
door as Jeremy Lester left it,” she explained ; “ that is he.” 

Of what followed after this identification I have only the vaguest 

recollection. Servants rushed hither and thither; Mrs. Cronson 
dropped off her chair into hysterics; the young ladies gathered round 
their mamma; Mr. Cronson, trembling like one in an ague fit, at- 
tempted some kind of an explanation, while Clare kept praying to be 
taken away—only to be taken away. 
[took her away, not merely from Cronson Park but from Martingdale. 
Before we left the latter place, however, I had an interview with Mr. 
Cronson, who said the portrait Clare had identified was that of his 
wife’s father, the last person who saw Jeremy Lester alive. 

“He is an old man now,” finished Mr. Cronson, “a man of over 
eighty, who has confessed everything to me. You won’t bring further 
sorrow and disgrace upon us by making this matter public ?” 

I promised him I would keep silence, but the story gradually oozed 
out, and the Cronsons left the country. 

My sister never returned to Martingdale ; she marrried and is living 
in London. Though I assure her there are no strange noises now in 
my house, she will not visit Bedfordshire, where the “little girl” 
she wanted me so long ago to “think of seriously,” is now my wife and 
the mother of my children. 
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Christmas for Americs, 


I. 
Nor as of old we keep the day 
Whereon the Prince of Peace was born, 
Whose kingdom comes not !—Let us pray 
-It comes this holy morn : 
Let us begin it—make our brawlings cease, 
And kill the hate that lurks behind the mask of Peace! 


Il. 


Men of the South, if you recall 
The fields your valour won in vain, 
Unchecked the manly tears may fall 
Above your heroes slain ! 
Weep! but remember we had heroes too, 
As sadly dear to us as yours can be to you! 


Til. 


Men of the North, whose sons and sires, 
Victorious in a hundred fights, 
Gather no more about your fires 
In the long winter nights ; 
If some you loved are missing here and there— 
No household at the South but mourns its vacant chair ! 


IV. 


By all the blood that has been shed, 
And will be till contentions cease, 
Bury your anger with the dead, 
And be again at peace ! 
So, with your muskets rusting on the wall, 
Your State shall be secure when greatest Empires fall! 
R. H. Sropparp. 


